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‘for their common city, their common country.’”’ 
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Helping to rid America of an abiding racial problem— 
an ancient superstition— 


Making democracy real and meaningful for 13,000,000 
Negro citizens— 
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Editorials 
ONE WORLD—ONE COMMUNITY 


“The United States must hold to the elemental 
principles of cooperation in a family of diversified 
nations, none of which can escape the obligations 
of world responsibility. Back of all that is planned 
or achieved is the fact that henceforth it is 
ONE WORLD OR NONE.” 

Statement on World Peace, 1946 Annual 
Conference of the National Urban League 


HE National Urban League begins its 

37th year of service to the American com- 

munity at a crucial moment of world 
history. Fifty-four nations, great and small, to- 
gether for the first time are seriously facing the 
greatest tasks ever placed before sovereign gov- 
ermments: to erect effective machinery for 
building and maintaining world peace and 
order, to write a Magna Carta of freedom for 
all human beings everywhere regardless of racc, 
sex, creed or color. If these nations fail, civili- 
zation as we know it may be doomed. “Hence- 
forth, it is one world or none.” 

Yet, in their quest for peace and groping 
toward a healthy world understanding, nations 
can attain these goals only to the degree to 
which the meanest of the thousands of individ- 
ual local communities that the nations them- 
selves contain succeeds. A lynching in a little 
hamlet in Georgia, or an overt act of a race 
hate group of any kind in any community, can 
destroy in one fell swoop all the accumulative 
and painstaking efforts of our representatives to 
promote social justice before the bar of the 
United Nations. Such acts can also have dire 
effects upon American foreign policy. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of our current practices at 
home serve as irritants to the cause of world 
peace and understanding. Thus, Dr. Albert 
Einstein in his message to the 1946 Annual 
Conference of the National Urban League 
pointed out, “. . . our example cannot be con- 
sidered shining.” 

It is with one of these irritants, probably the 
most basic, to which the National Urban 
League has directed its attention since 1910, 
the year of its inception. The founders of the 
Urban League insisted then, as its leaders insist 
today, that racial discrimination imposed 
against Negroes and that general neglect of the 
welfare of the Negro population in America is 
a moral injustice and practical flaw retarding 
our entire national welfare and disgracing us 
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before other nations. The Urban League has 
consistently seen its job as one to be carried out 
only through interracial and intergroup team- 
work, mobilizing and putting into action the 
resources of all decently motivated forces within 
the whole community. The life stream of the 
Urban League movement, now spread to 56 
League-affiliate cities in 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and serving hundreds of 
American communities intermittently by staff 
specialists, is the struggle for social justice 
intergroup understanding. 


The Urban League’s goal for the American 
community is America’s goal for a world « 
munity of nations. Discrimination, race hatred 
and segregation must be replaced by the F 
Freedoms for all our citizens at home before 
can build a fully effective world organizati 
for peace. This is the challenge that faces th 
National Urban League, which becomes m 
significant at this hour. 


Organizations dedicated to the constructi 
elimination of racial discrimination and segr: 
gation against and neglect of minorities mu 
envision their efforts, therefore, as work not 
wholly unrelated to the cause of world security 
and peace. For what happens to human rights 
in Manila, Martinique or Lagos will affect in 
no small measure developments in Detroit. 


SIGNPOSTS FOR THE FUTURE 


HE foes of FEPC triumphed in Washin 

ton but the friends of fair employment 

practice legislation won major skirmishes 
in a few states. New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts have had functioning fair em- 
ployment practice laws, and promising moves 
were started in some cities and in other states 
to get similar laws. The federalized employ- 
ment service was returned to state administra- 
tion, with a consequent loss in most states of 
effective safeguards against’ discriminatory 
practices in this important public service. In 
Georgia, Klan-backed Eugene Talmadge was 
elected governor. Yet, a substantially signifi- 
cant number of Negroes voted in many south- 
ern states for the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion. Senator Bilbo, no friend of interracial co- 
operation, to put it mildly, has been replaced as 
mayor of the nation’s capital, and is under 





Senate investigation for his efforts to prevent 
Negroes from voting and to incite violence 
against them in Mississippi. There was mount- 
ing violence and bloodshed below the Mason 
and Dixon line, but racial tensions elsewhere 
have, on the whole, decreased for the time be- 
ing. The recession in 1947 predicted by many 
economists will bring a new threat to human 
liberties if it causes any significant drop in em- 
ployment. The expected slump during recon- 
version did not materialize, and the year ended 
with employment at the highest. With the end 
of price control, prices are soaring fantastically 
and the cost of living is dangerously high, and 
1946 may well mark the last year of effective 
rent control. The 79th Congress became a 
memory and the present executive branch of 
the national government faces a legislature 
completely in the control of the opposition 


party. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-six was a con- 


fusing year. There were, however, a number of 


ievelopments having tremendous significance 
for Negro welfare. We cite three: 


| Early in 1946 organized labor decided to 


ke a constructive and all-out effort to organ- 
ize industry in the South. Both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations thereupon launched 
major Campaigns in that area. It is reported 
that thousands of Negro and white workers are 
joining unions in both groups. Taking note of 
this important development, the National 
Urban League’s 1946 Annual Conference in 
St. Louis unanimously endorsed these organiz- 
ing drives and urged Negroes and whites in 
southern communities to support them. How- 
ever, the Conference warned “those undemo- 
cratic unions which themselves discriminate in 
policy or in practice against Negroes” to put 
their own houses in order first by eliminating 
such policies and practices. An important bloc 
of international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor is notoriously 
guilty in that respect. Nevertheless, both the 
AFL and CIO are fully committed to the or- 
ganization of all workers without regard to 
race, color or creed. Singularly, in connection 
with its drive, the AFL through its Southern 
Policy Committee has issued a pamphlet ap- 
pealing especially for the support of Negro 
workers. 


II. A sovereign state accused of discrimin- 
ation against racial minorities now for the first 
time in history may be put on trial before the 
world and judged by “a jury of its peers.” Such 


is the prologue of the spectacle we are now wit- 
nessing on the stage at Flushing Meadows 
where the United Nations machinery provides 
for a trial. Racial discrimination is held by the 
plaintiffs to be a denial of human rights and 
fundamental freedom consequently coming 
within the purview of the United Nations Char- 
ter. If this view is correct, then thos: states 
practicing, or permitting to be practiced, dis- 
crimination should bring their racial policies 
within the relevant principles of the Charter. 
The instant case of the Indian minority in the 
Union of South Africa has been warmly and 
vigorously discussed by both sides. A number 
of important organizations in the United States 
have already submitted the case of the Amer- 
ican Negro before appropriate United Nations’ 
committees. Time will tell how effective this 
new machinery will prove to be. There seems 
to be some doubt. Yet, the very existence of 
this formidable channel for appeals has terrify- 
ing potentialities for those sovereign states 


preaching one gospel but practicing another. 


III. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference convened in July in Washington a four- 
day seminar on Social Action Problems of 
Negroes, as a further step in the formation of 
an Advisory Committee on Negro Affairs. Dis- 
cussions were limited by and large to problems 
affecting economic life, civic rights, housing, 
social work and health services. 


In the field of economic life, the Committee 
reaflirms the fundamental and moral responsi- 
bility of the state to intervene wherever neces- 
sary to prevent or to repair injuries to racial 
and religious minorities. It holds that fair em- 
ployment practice laws on all levels of govern- 
ment are not only desirable but necessary. 
Among the many other significant recommen- 
dations made are the ones in which the Com- 
mittee calls on all Catholic educational associa- 
tions to set an example by insisting on freedom 
of educational opportunity for Negroes at 
every level of Catholic schooling and vocational 
and professional training; and advocates the 
abolition of discrimination and segregation in 
public and community services and churches. 


The findings and recommendations of this 
Committee, made up of some of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Catholic Church in America, 
should prove of utmost value in the furtherance 
of interracial good will. 


Put together, these three events represent im- 
portant signposts helping to direct us all toward 
sounder and healthier American communities. 
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Negroes in the 
French Constituent 
Assembly 


@ By EDWARD ALLEN JONES 


T= tragic experiences of World War II 
have not altered France’s traditional repu- 
tation for fair play and decency as regards 
its colonials of color. Negro members of 
France’s vast colonial empire have long been an 
important factor in French politics, as in other 
domains of French life and culture. During the 
last decade of the Third Republic, which 
terminated its seventy-year existence with the 
fall of France in 1940, deputies like Candace, 
Diagne, and Diouf distinguished themselves in 
the French Parliament as representatives of their 
respective lands. 

The Constituent Assembly, which for many 
months has been at work elaborating a constitu- 
tion for the Fourth Republic in France, and 
which approved the second draft of that historic 
document by a vote of 440 to 106 on Septem- 
ber 29, 1946, has among its délégués three 
Negroes of outstanding merit. They are Aimé 
Césaire, Léopold-Sédar Senghor, and Madame 
Eugénie Ebcué. 

M. Césaire is the délégué from Martinique. 
At the age of thirty-three he is mayor of Fort- 
de-France, capital of that beautiful French 
West Indian island. A brilliant humanist, M. 
Césaire is a graduate of the “Ecole Normale 
Supérieure (Paris), France’s highest educational 
institution (it is there that the cream of the 
intellectual crop is prepared for teaching in 
France’s lycées and colléges). To be a former 
student (ancien éléve) of that institution is a 
distinction which men of letters in France never 
fail to list among their most coveted honors. 
The training there prepares one to pass the 
rigid competitive examinations for the agréga- 
tion in various fields of concentration. M. 
Césaire is agrégé des lettres. Though he is a 
politician of great promise, literature is his first 
love. When I was associated with him at the 
University of Paris eleven years ago he always 
found time to take leave from his serious and 
fruitful studies in his native French literature 
long enough to explore American Negro poets. 
Sterling Brown interested him particularly, and 
together we worked out translations of some of 


Brown’s poems in Southern Road. Today M. 
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Aimé Césaire 


Césaire is a poet in his own right, and one of 
the most talented of the young generation in 
contemporary French literature. In addition to 
his published works in his native tongue, he has 
recently completed a volume of poems in Eng- 
lish to be published soon by Brentano’s (Paris 
Capable, personable, and s holarly, Aimé 
Césaire is a credit to France’s august Assemblée 
Constituente. 

Like Césaire, M. Senghor is agrégé and a 
poet. He is also a pedagogue, having taught in 
a French Lycée at Tours. A native of Senegal, 
in French West Africa, M. Senghor is the 
délégué of Senegal-Mauretania. He is a mem- 
ber of a committee in the Constituent Assembly 
to which has been assigned the responsibility of 
seeing that the new constitution is drawn up in 
impeccable French. On September 12, 1946, 
M. Senghor was married to Ginette Eboué, 
daughter of Mme. Eugénie Eboué. 

Guadeloupe, France’s other island in_ the 
Caribbean, is represented in the Constituent 
Assembly by Madame Eugénie Eboué, widow 
of the late Félix Eboué. It will be recalled that 
Félix Eboué, as governor of Chad and governor- 
general of French West Africa, was the first 
official of the French Empire to buck the Vichy 
régime by refusing to collaborate. His death 
under mysterious circumstances brought his 
courageous career to a premature end. The 
Provisional French Government, as if in tribute 
to this gallant son of the Third Republic, has 
made it possible for his widow to continue his 
fight for human freedom by inviting her to 
help lay the legal foundation for the Fourth 
Republic. 
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Madame Eugénie Eboué 


The esteem in which the French hold 
Madame Eboué is indicated by the fact that she 
was selected to serve on the jury at the High 
Court trials of two admirals involved in the 
1941 scuttling of the French Mediterranean 
fleet at Toulon. The trials resulted in the con- 
viction of Admirals Abrial and Marquis, who 
were sentenced to ten years at hard labor, with 
confiscation of property and national dishonor, 
for the former; and five years’ imprisonment 
for the latter. As I was having lunch with 
Madame Eboué, Senghor, and Césaire at the 
Palais Bourbon, meeting place of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, one day during the historic trials, 
I succeeded in being permitted to witness one 
session of the trials, which were held in the 
famous Versailles castle. I went as guest of 
Madame Eboué. 

Guadeloupe’s distinguished and charming 
deputy is also French co-chairman of the Car- 
ribbean Commission. She is one of the very 
few women in the Assembly, since France has 
but recently granted women the ballot. 

I had the pleasure of attending a session of 
the Constituent Assembly on September 5, 
1946, during a two-month stay in France as 
guest of the French Government, and it was 
thrilling to hear the debates on certain projected 
changes in France’s legislative and executive 
machinery in an attempt to achieve a greater 
degree of democracy. It was even more thrilling 
to see black and tan Frenchmen playing an im- 
portant réle in that epoch-making session. 

In political party affiliations France’s Negro 


representatives are to the left of Center. Ma- 
dame Eboué and her son-in-law, Senghor, are 
members of the Socialist Party, and Césaire is 
one of the most articulate spokesmen for the 
Communist Party. France’s other important 
political party, representing the Center, the 
Catholic-supported, liberal MPR (Mouvement 
Républican Populaire), is without Negro rep- 
resentation. Naturally there are no Negroes in 
the Right-Wing reactionary groupings. 

One of the achievements of Negro participa- 
tion in the present governmental setup is that 
Martinique and Guadeloupe will be completely 
incorporated into France’s administrative ma- 
chinery as départements, effective in January, 
1947. That means that those two possessions 


will be an integral part of France and, like 
Algeria, in North Africa, will be governed sim- 


M. Leopold-Sedar Senghor 


ilarly to the ninety departments within France. 
Thus the goal of assimilating colonial subjects 
to French culture will be completed, for 
Guadeloupe and Martinique; they will no 
longer be French colonial possessions but parts 
of France, and their inhabitants will be subject 
to all the privileges and responsibilities atten- 
dant to that status. 

It seems, therefore, probable that the Fourth 
Republic in France will go even further than 
the Third in demonstrating to the world what 
true democracy is. The Republican motto, in- 
herited from the Revolution of 1789, liberté 
égalité, fraternité, will be applicable to the 
French Empire as well as to the métropole, if 
present efforts and trends prevail. 





Tolerance Goes to School in Denver-- 
“With Liberty and Justice for All” 


@ By MARGUERITE RIORDAN 


Pew turned to stare at the happy 
group of teen-agers laughing and talking 
animatedly together, for the group com- 
prised a smartly-attired colored girl, a pretty 
Japanese miss, a lanky white boy and a viva- 
cious little blonde. Blandly ignoring the stares 
the group continued on its way. These students 
were members of the Students Relations Com- 
mittee from Manual Training High School in 
Denver, which is making this unusual experi- 
ment in democracy as a project in Student 
Government. 

Manual Training High School is located in 
the foreign section of Denver, and its pupils 
are drawn from the four main groups living in 
that district—Negroes, Japanese re-located 
from the Pacific coast, Spanish-Americans and 
Anglos, (or whites). More than one-fifth, or 
21.6 percent, of the entire student body in 
Manual is colored; seventeen awe are Jap- 


‘and go dawn witha? a struggle. 
“Mr. es zl ® Hall, principal of Manual, 


was a t school for six years 
before he wg over the principalship, so he 
knew at first hand what many of his students 
—the innocent victims of discrimination and 
intolerance—were facing. He had long felt 
that there was a real need for facing the prob- 
lems of the minority groups, as well as those of 
the Anglos—of giving certain responsibilities to 
these underprivileged groups, and _ teaching 
them to accept such responsibilities. He felt 
that Manual should have a real opportunity to 
train for democracy. 

Consequently when Mr. Hall decided to re- 
vise the Student Goyernment of Manual Train- 
ing High, he instituted some history-changing 
changes. He called his faculty together and 
presented his ideas—ideas which he had long 
been considering, for he felt the time was now 
ripe for putting them into practice. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Hall, in opening the 
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faculty meeting, “that we can and should make 
this new Student Council a more democratic 
and a much more representative governing 
body. Because we have many minority groups 
in Manual, it should be our duty—and our 
privilege—to make this a real testing ground 
for democracy, where we may educate in that 
tolerance and understanding of our neighbors 
which makes for real democracy.” , 

Most of the teachers were in accord with 
such an idea. Many saw the possibilities, but 
were fearful of the difficulties which such a 
plan presented. The proposed project was 
threshed out rather completely at this and 
subsequent meetings. Finally it was decided 
that a sub-committee, consisting of three stu- 
dents from each of the four main groups—Ne- 
gro, Japanese, Spanish-American and Anglo 
should be appointed. Thus the Students Re- 
lations Committee was born. 

This committee was to work with the mi- 
nority groups, and because it was a sub-com- 
mittee, it might choose its members from the 
student body at large, rather than restrict its 
personnel to members of the Student Council. 
This was a decided advantage, since many stu- 
dents might be interested in becoming members 
of the committee, but, because they were not 
members of the Student Council, would not 
be eligible. In this way, those interested in 
racial questions and in minority groups in gen- 
eral or particular might be drawn into the 
group. 

During the first few months of its existence 
the committee met at irregular intervals—fre- 
quently being called out of classes to meet 
whenever the sponsor, Mr. Ferd Rowan, found 
time, which was usually during his counciling 
period. Mr. Rowan was chosen to act as spon- 
sor for the group because he had had special 
training in this type of work. No regular room 
was set aside for these committee mectings, 
which were held whenever a time could be 
made or a classroom was available. 

However, at the beginning of the second 
semester, the group had become important 
enough to justify a place for itself on the 
schedule, with a regular period each day 2nd 
a classroom of its own. It was at this time 
incorporated as a division of the General Edu- 











cation setup. Moreover, the group was still or- 
ganized as a sub-committee rather than as a 
class as it was thought that in this way a greater 
freedom might be enjoyed, which would, in 
turn, engender better work. 

Early in its existence, it was decided that it 
was highly advisable to explain this striking 
departure from the General Education pro- 
gram to the patrons and friends of Manual lest 
misunderstanding and criticism should hamper 
its progress. Accordingly, the Students Rela- 
tions group took over January meeting of 
the P.T.A. and explai the aims and pro- 
posed projects of the committee which should 
result in a better understanding of the individ- 
val and the minority group which he repre- 
sented. The idea was well received by the 
P.T.A., although it was suggested that it would 
be well to “make haste slowly,” as the project 
was still in the experimental stage. 

Having been given the “go ahead” signal, 
the group decided upon the following objec- 


tives: 


To stimulate better understanding among races, 
classes and creeds. 
To gain a knowledge of conditions within groups 
governing 
(a) jobs 
(b) living conditions 
c) social standards 
3. To learn to know each other better. 
+. To extend this understanding and tolerance be- 
yond the confines of school, through the education 
of parents, friends and the general public. 


% 5. To make this understanding a carry-over into the 


adult lives of these students, thus making for a 
better understanding of minority groups. 


For the accomplishment of these aims, the 
students base their research in general upon 
anthropology and kindred subjects. In addi- 
tion to research, outstanding speakers from the 
several races and groups represented come be- 
fore the committee from time to time, in order 
to discuss the problems and accomplishments 
of the various groups. 

A faculty committee is at present devising 
a more workable program, with a view to mak- 
ing the course in Student Relations a part of 
the curriculum. Admission to this group will 
be restricted to upperclassmen as a part of the 
General Education program. In this way it 
is felt that a certain prestige may be built up 
among the minority groups, which will help in 
solving various problems. This will, in turn, 
lead to a feeling of security which may, it is 
hoped, aid in developing individual and racial 
















A SPEAKERS’ PANEL—These Manual High School 

students appeared before another Denver High School 

recently. L. to +., Pearl Kuwabara, George Farris, Sadie 
Lubang, Clarita Holmes, Richard Hoppis 


responsibility. This is the chief aim of the 
group. 

That such a course is necessary can readily 
be seen. Only last year, Denver experienced 
several clashes between the Spanish-Americans 
and the Anglo youth of the city, and in years 
past there have been other incidents of a like 
nature. Hence it may be seen that there is a 
real need for greater understanding and toler- 
ance. 

Manual Training High School has frequent- 
ly been used as a testing ground in the study 
of minority groups by other schools in the city. 
In general these minority groups do get along 
amicably enough while in school. The discrim- 
ination comes in later life. 

In previous years, the Negroes of Manual 
have had their own senior prom, but last year 
marked an innovation in the traditinal pro- 
cedure. Only one prom was given for Negroes 
and Anglos alike, and fifteen Negro couples 
attended. The experiment proved successful, 
and the prom was enjoyed by all. However, 
Mr. Hall had been building and planning 
through the years, gradually breaking down 
the discrimination and intolerance of genera- 
tions of racial prejudice. 

When noonday dances were introduced in 
the school, the groups were segregated, the 
Negroes dancing on one floor of the building, 
while the other students had their dance on 
another floor. Gradually a feeling of fellow- 
ship was built up between the two groups. It 
was only another step to suggest to Anglo 
leaders that the Negroes be invited to the 
Anglo noonday dance. Only a few couples 
came at first, but each succeeding dance 
brought a few more, until now there is only 
one noonday dance for all. There is one case 
on record where an Anglo boy asked a Negro 
girl to dance, but the racial problem has taken 
care of itself in the past, and the dancing is 
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voluntarily restricted to members of its own 
group. 

That the minority groups must educate 
themselves is well illustrated by the following 
illustrations, For several years, Principal Hall 
has tried to prevail on the Denver hospitals to 
accept colored girls for nurses’ training, but 
to no avail. When the last war broke out, 
and there was urgent need for more nurses, the 
color barriers were lowered, and colored girls 
were permitted to take training as nurses’ aids. 
However, it was then found that only a very 
few—the few who were planning on going to 
college—had taken the requisite subjects to be 
eligible for this long-sought opportunity. So the 
chance was lost because these colored students 
were unready. 

Feeling, too, that Negroes should be eligible 
for jobs, which are usually open only to Anglos, 
Mr. Hall sought to break down prejudice there, 
It has long been the custom of the school board 
to hire a messenger boy, who will make visits 
to the school board, and go to the bank, etc., 
and the job, as can be seen, is a responsible one, 
At least three students have worked their way 
through college in this position. Finally, in re- 
sponse to the insistence of Mr. Hall, the posi- 
tion was given to a colored boy, although the 
board had some misgivings abcut the wisdom 
of such a course. Much to Mr. Hall’s satisfac- 
He was 


tion, the boy proved satisfactory. 
trustworthy; he was responsible. The board 


was delighted and said so, but . . . suddenly 
the boy decided to quit. However, instead of 
giving his employers the customary notice, and 
thus enabling them to find someone for the 
position, he simply failed to appear one morn- 
ing. He had quit. Thus, instead of helping 
his race to greater opportunities, he had given 
his employers a real foundation for prejudice, 
an additional reason for refusing to employ 
other members of his group. 

“It may not be fair—it certainly is not fair— 
to make one individual the scapegoat for an 
entire race, but regardless of the ethics involved, 
it is frequently done,” says Mr. Hall. Each in- 
dividual in a minority group must come to real- 
ize that he carries the banner—not for himself 
alone,—but for his whole group; that on his 
failure or success depend, in a great measure, 
the failure or success of his entire group to be- 
come an integral part of this democratic system 
of which we Americans are so proud. Knowing 
this, Mr. Hall has been spurred on to try every 
known method, and even to experiment in 
order to develop this responsibility which many 
minority groups seem to lack. 
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Last Spring one of the committee's get-acquaint 

projects included a picnic in the mountains. L 

Joe Vigil, Chiyeko Abe AMr. Rowan, Stanley Ande 
4 


Slowever, these is a costein belence cre 
here, for to offset the lack of responsibility in 
some of its members, from these same groups 
have come many who have made outstanding 
records ir Manual. The highest scholastic aver- 
age for that school last year was earned by a 
Negro girl who received a four-year scholar- 
ship as an award. The Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution award for 1946, goes to a 
Negro girl. In addition, two class presidents 
the presidents of both the junior and the senior 
classes last year at Manual—-were Negroes, and 
the best athlete Manual ever had was a Negro. 

Undoubtedly there will be many problems 
which will arise in the work of the Students Re- 
lations group, and time alone will tell how great 
an adjustment will be necessary to make this 
committee a functioning, vital part of the Stu- 
dent Council. However, even now, after only a 
few months of this work, there is developing at 
Manual a certain tolerance and a definite re- 
sponsibility in the making, pointing far into the 
future. An All-City Students Relations group 
will probably evolve eventually, which would 
have the prestige which a smaller group would 
lack. In such a group many accomplishment: 
of lasting worth may come to pass. 

Manual Training High School believes that a 
course in understanding, in tolerance, in build- 
ing up in the individual a sense of responsibility 
is a legacy for all time—to its students, to Den- 
ver and to the world in general. Certainly there 
never was a time in the history of the whole 
world when there was greater need for such a 
course not alone in Denver, but in every city 
and town in the United States. Only through 
the understanding of the needs and the prob- 
lems of its citizens, whether they be white, or 
black, Catholic or Jew, German or Japanese, 
can the United States live up to its responsibil- 
ity of offering to all a better way of life, “with 
liberty and justice for all.” Definitely Denver 
is taking a step in the right direction. 
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Saint Marc, Haiti 


by NAOMI M. GARRETT 


"in our last issue an artist gave his picture of 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. This time a school 
teacher describes another Haitian town and 

her experiences there. 


up with those two words! Memories of un- 

forgettably lonely evenings and nights, and 
of pleasant days spent in this small historic 
sown of the Republic of Haiti. 

Haiti boasts of cight towns with populations 
over ten thousand. St. Marc, one of the smaller 
of these, is located about sixty miles north of 
Port-au-Prince, and is the only town connected 
with the capital city by railroad. A miniature 
railroad indeed! On the. ordinary bi-weekly 
run to Port-au-Prince and back, trains have been 
known to make the trip without being derailed 
even once, and recently with the almost daily 
motor car, this railroad has served to bring the 
little town into closer contact with the metrop- 
olis. 

Like all of the principal cities and towns of 
Haiti, St. Marc is entirely coastal. To the visi- 
tor who sees it for the first time, it has a singu- 
lar appearance—a dusty, barren hamlet, almost 
entirely flat. In the center of the town, man 
has tried to improve upon nature by making 
a very beautiful square, artistically laid out, 
with paved walks, trees, beautiful flowers, and 
shrubbery forming what seems to be the only 
oasis in an otherwise desert land. 

This public square is the center of the city’s 
life. In the middle of it, there is a kiosk where 
band concerts are given on Sunday evenings or 
on special occasions; in another spot, there is a 
monument to former President Philippe Guer- 
rier who supposedly came from the district. 
Many of the city’s parades and processions be- 
gin or end at the square. On moonlit nights, 
the young men of the town come here just to 
stand or walk around in groups. Less often, 
some of the young ladies, amply chaperoned by 
their mothers or some other member of the fam- 
ily, stroll leisurely about, casting furtive glances 
at members of the opposite sex. Sometimes they 
sit on the stone benches donated by prominent 
citizens whose names are inscribed on them. 

The city may be divided roughly into three 
sections. In the main part are residences, some 
above and some wedged in between the shops 
and stores of the town. The first floors of many 


S: MARC! What memories are conjured 


of these houses seem to have been originally 
shops or depots for tobacco, cotton, rice, or 
corn, thereby revealing that this little half-dead 
place must have known more prosperity in its 
past. This business district boasts of the Nation- 
al Lycee, the Post Office, City Hall, the Catho- 
lic church, and two Protestant churches, Here 
also is the Imperial Bar where one finds a warm 
welcome and cold refreshments, unless the train 
is late in bringing ice from Port-au-Prince, From 
this cafe, visitors often watch life in the raw at 
the community water pipe across the street 
where the poorer people of the quarter come to 
get a drink of water, fill their cans and buckets, 
or take an occasional bath. In this same sec- 
tion, there are the movie house which is open 
every Sunday and Thursday evening and Chez 
d’Jack, a favorite rendezvous for the young, 
the not so young, and, sometimes, the old. 

To the north of the main section there is a 
concrete bridge built during the presidency of 
Stenio Vincent. The lack of drainage facilities 
renders it impracticable just after a rain. The 
part of the city which lies beyond the bridge 
is referred to as “l’Autre Bord.” Smaller shops, 
larger depots, warehouses, and many dwellings 
are seen here. The hospital, and quarters of the 
“Garde d’Haiti” are located in Autre Bord.” 
Since the city reaches its narrowest point here, 
the people live close to the sea or to the moun- 
tains. 

Pivert, the third section, is the truly residen- 
tial quarter of St. Marc. Here, in a few large 
houses, in the remains of other large houses, 
and in some modern bungalows, some of the 
more fortunate of the town’s citizenry reside. 

Typical of the tropics, life moves slowly in St. 
Marc. No one ever hurries anywhere; there’s 
no need. Shopkeepers, lounging in front of 
their shops, watch the panorama of life unfold 
and exchange greetings and choice bits of gos- 
sip with the passersby. Buyers of rice, corn, 
cotton, and tobacco spend a large part of the 
day arguing over prices with peasants who 
bring these products down from the mountains 
or from the rich plain of the Artibonite. They 
argue because they consider the vendors’ prices 
too high. On the other hand, the peasants al- 
ways feel that they are being cheated by the 
town dwellers. Housewives emerge to bargain 
with peasants for fruits and vegetables, then 
retire to their vantage points behind the blinds 
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and continue to watch the comedies and trage- 
dies of everyday life. 

And what sights there are to be seen! By 
day, the streets are colorfully alive with the 
going and coming of the peasants and the work- 
ing class. The women or “marchandes” dress 
in long, loose-fitting, blue or multi-colored gar- 
ments. On top of their heads, which are 
adorned with bright-hued kerchiefs, they bal- 
ance huge baskets of fruits, vegetables, oil, and 
milk that they advertise in listless, droning 
voices. Those who are somewhat more pros- 
perous walk along beside their heavily laden 
“bourriques,” beating these little pack animals 
incessantly. The daily worker, murmuring to 
himself about an injustice suffered, or audibly 
solving his weighty problems, wears hardly 
more than a pair of overalls with patches on top 
of patches, ad infinitum, of any color or kind 
of material. Little boys of the lower class of 
society run about in their natal outfits until they 
are four or five years old; for the next year or 
two, they are fully clothed from the waist up in 
a shirt-like garment, with ofttimes a hat com- 
pleting the ensemble. 

Very few in the lower-class groups bother 
about shoes. Their proponents contend it is im- 
possible to enforce the law existing in Port-au- 
Prince which prohibits walking barefoot in the 
street, saying that the authorities know these 
people are too poor to wear even the cheapest 
sandals. Others, accusing the authorities of 
laxity, point out that the resulting cost in disease 
is higher than the price of sandals. 

Members of the upper class are sometimes 
seen walking leisurely among this picturesque 
crowd, unperturbed by its hapless existence. 

There is always added life in town during 
court sessions. At that time—and when a peas- 
ant wedding is to take place—the country-folk 
come down from the mountains, wearing their 
Sunday best and carrying their shoes (probably 
used on similar occasions for the past ten or fif- 
teen years) which they put on when they reach 
their destination. They have no trouble find- 
ing lawyers to plead their cases in disputes over 
land or animals, or in settling marital difficul- 
ties; almost any one of the town’s many at- 
torneys will be glad to get the four or five 
gourdes ($.80 or $1.00) that the peasant is gen- 
erally able to pay for legal services. 

The arrival of boats from Cuba or the United 
States also seems to shake the town a little from 
its lethargy. Dock hands find extra work in 
unloading and reloading. Cafes and bars look 
forward to the patronage of the boat crews, 
and of the members of the U. S. Coast Guard 


who always appear on such occasions. Before 
10 


the war, much of Haiti's commerce with othe 
American ports was carried on from St. May 
because of its easily accessible harbor. A; pres. 
ent, rice, coffee, and logwood, formerly the 
chief items of export, are largely replaced ty 
bananas. At least once or twice a week, boats 
arrive bringing food and other merchandise tp 
be sent to Port-au-Prince by train and thenc 
distributed throughout the Republic. On th 
return trip, the boats carry “figues bananes” of 
which this town and its surroundings seem tp 
have an endless supply. 

Thus life goes on in the daytime. At nigh 
a radical change takes place; for except op 
movie nights, Saturday nights when the work. 
ers and servants have their balls, or holiday 
nights, a sudden appalling quiet settles over the 
town before nine o'clock. Everyone is resting 
or, preparing for bed in order to face the nex 
day; for day begins early in St. Marc. Toa 
stranger, at first it is almost as if death were 
descending upon him every twenty-four hours; 
but after a while, he becomes accustomed to it 
and is ready to go in at the same time as the 
inhabitants. 

St. Marc is quite a conventional city. Every. 
thing is done in the traditionally accepted man- 
ner. And woe be unto him who knowingly or 
unknowingly, flauntingly or unflauntingly, 
breaks a tradition of the town. Friendly rela- 
tionships between young men and respectable 
young women are definitely taboo, as the ma- 
jority deem such friendships vulgar and _inde- 
cent. Because of their opinions of life in the 
United States as portrayed by American 
movies, many of the St. Marcois had very un- 
flattering preconceived ideas of American won- 
en and girls. For some, the very fact that I had 
come that far from home _ unchaperoned 
seemed to cast a dubious light on my reputa- 
tion. They were very tactful in concealing their 
opinions, however, until they were well satis 
fied that a young woman could be wholly on 
her own and yet meet even their standards for 
a lady. Although they accepted me as meeting 
their moral requirements, they did not hesitate 
to warn me of almost fatal errors, which seemed 
purely harmless pastimes to an American. Thus, 
I was advised not to allow any young man— 
not even a co-worker—to accompany me home 
from school, and above all, never to accept 2 
lift even from the best knqwn or most highly 
respected man in the town. To have a young 
man pay me a social call was definitely dis 
couraged. Two cents is a high price to be put 
upon the reputation of a girl who disregards 
these unwritten laws or who thinks she can 
change them. 
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Very, very few wives work. Despite the hus- 
hand's low salary, his pride and the town’s tra- 
ions prevent his spouse from adding to the 
gmily budget. 

Tradition prevents a woman or girl from go- 
ing to church in short sleeves. The result is an 
musing display of vari-colored false sleeves, 
made of any available material and worn with 
90 matter what costume from milady’s ward- 
robe. 
One of the most interesting customs I met 
with in the city was that of doubling the price 
ff articles for foreigners and strangers. Many 
of the inhabitants were ashamed, embarrassed, 
and disgusted when they were told of the prac- 
tice and did all they could to spare me this in- 
ustice. For an article which would cost natives 
of the town thirty cents, I was charged sixty. 
Such discrepancies in prices continued until the 
wife of one of my co-workers heard of it, and 
decided to make all of my purchases thereafter. 
At times one wonders if the offender can really 
be blamed, especially if he is very poor. He, 
in turn, has been cheated and duped by other 
people—often foreigners—and feels that he 
must get his revenge somehow. Too, foreigners, 
especially Americans, have so long flaunted 
their wealth in the faces of the citizens that this 
is probably the shopkeeper’s means of getting 
even. Often his commodities are purchased by 
foreigners who will pay any price for what they 
want, even though they protest ; goods can not 
be received from Port-au-Prince every day. 
When boat arrivals are infrequent and mer- 
chandise is scarce in the capital, even Port-au- 
Prince comes to trade in the little town at which 
it usually thumbs its nose, not without paying 
through that same previously thumbed nose, 
however. 

The inhabitants of St. Marc are very religi- 
ous. I often wondered if the name of the town 
has anythine to do with this. Every Sunday 
morning before four o'clock, the streets are 
teeming with people going to early Mass. The 
faithful are very conscientious in their worship. 
Besides the Catholic church, which exerts great 
influence on the larger part of the populace, 
there are two large Baptist congregations and 
one Seventh Dav Adventist church. The Pro- 
testants seem undaunted by the fact that they 
are supposed to receive very little or no protec- 
tion from the city’s patron saint and that they 
will not be admitted to Heaven. Many of them 
do not even seem to mind the fact that the 
statue of the benevolent saint does not always 
pass their homes on St. Marc Dav when it is 
brought out to bless the city and its inhabitants. 

Like her larger sister towns, St. Marc is for- 


tunate in having a National Lycee. Established 
during the presidency of Stenio Vincent whose 
name it bears, the Lycee affords a chance for 
higher learning to many of the community’s 
young men. It is staffed with an energetic, 
earnest, and progressive young director® and an 
able corps of teachers. As a member of the 
United States Government’s English teaching 
project for Haiti, | worked in this school for six 
months. The faculty and student body seemed 
delighted to have a woman in their school. The 
students, who have not always been in favor of 
American customs, expressed the hope that the 
idea of co-educational schools would take root 
in their country. Never have I worked with 
students who were so appreciative of being able 
to go to school. There was not an entire set of 
books among the whole group, yet lessons were 
prepared seriously. Each pupil was proud of 
his English textbook provided by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. For me, working with them was an 
immense pleasure. 

When thinking of the faculty of Lycee Stenio 
Vincent, I can not help recalling an interesting 
fact connected with it. Of the ten Haitian 
teachers, eight are lawyers, active in the juridi- 
cal affairs of the city and surrounding territory. 
One is a licensed civil engineer; the tenth 
studied law one year before giving it up. At 
present he is director of an elementary school 
as well as professor of mathematics at the 
Lycee. Their interests do not stop even there. 
At least three of the faculty members have farms 
or plantations outside the city. They lead full 
and busy lives in their attempt to eke out an 
honest living for themselves and their families. 
Their salaries, like those of all Haitian teachers, 
are exceptionally low. When I went to St. 
Marc, the average was $40.00 a month, with 
10 percent of that withheld by the government 
for income taxes. Fortunately, the tax was re- 
moved after it was discovered that many of the 
teachers wanted to leave to join SHADA 
(Haitian-American Society for Agricultural De- 
velopment), which offered slightly higher 
salaries. 

It is a regrettable fact that the city has prac- 
tically no educational facilities or opportunities 
for girls beyond the primary grades. Some few 
receive scholarships for study in Port-au-Prince. 
Others are fortunate enough to have parents 
who can send them to the capital city to com- 
plete their education. But for the average girl, 


there is nothing to do after finishing primary 
(Continued on Page 35) 


* It has been reliably reported that during the recent 
revolution in Haiti, the director of Lycee Stenio Vincent 
was among those dismissed from their posts. 
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Dollars and Sense 


@ By WILLIAM PICKENS 


UR dollars won’t buy as much today as 
they would a year ago. That is painful 


to every consumer—and we are all con- 
sumers. We are enjoying something called in- 
flation. Money is plentiful, but it appears to 
have shrunk, especially since price controls were 
relaxed beginning last July. 

Yet, the United States Treasury is asking the 
people to buy Savings Bonds. Now why? If 
the dollar is buying less and less, what’s the 
use of saving, you say. Why not rush out and 
spend our money before its buying power 
shrinks any more? 

Well, unnecessary spending just helps boost 
the prices of scarce goods not now under price 
control. It gives temporary profit to the under- 
the-counter dealer and the black marketcer, but 
it leavegs.the consumer in bad shape for what 
comes later, 

Let’s take a look at history. Not ancient his- 
tory, but just what happened to prices after the 
first World War. History repeats itself, they 
say. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics keeps 
an index of commodity prices, These figures 
can be simplified so that any high school stu- 
dent can understand them. Let’s take whole- 
sale commodity prices, on which retail prices 
you pay for goods are based. 

We have to have a measuring stick, so we use 
the average wholesale prices of the five years 
(1910-14) before the first World War as equal- 
ing 100 on our chart. 

When war in Europe broke out in August, 
1914, the index stood at 100. Six months later 
prices in the United States began to rise. By 
the time we got into the war in April, 1917, the 
index, or price thermometer, had climbed to 
180. By Armistice Day,:1918, it was up to 200. 
We hadn’t had any government price controls 
like OPA during that war; the cost of living 
doubled in three years. After the war, it took 
a little dip and then inflation set in. The price 
curve went up like the fever chart of a very 
sick patient in a hospital. By May, 1920, the 
index was above 240. That meant it cost al- 
most two-and-a-half times as much to live then 
as it had five years before. 

Now let’s see what happened to prices in the 
Second World War. When it broke out in 
Europe in September, 1939, the index stood at 
135. Price control and the buying of War 
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Bonds by 85 million people instead of their 
spending money on scarce goods, plus the fact 
that many kinds of important items like auto. 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc., simply 
weren’t being made for civilians, kept prices 
down, although national income kept rising, By 
the end of 1945, the price index had reached 
only 167. It went up very little more unti 
July 1, when Congress took off controls of mos 
items, except rent, and didn’t put the lid back 
on tight. The price index has been rising ever 
since. Any figure I could give for the present 
would be obsolete by the time you read this 
We're in another inflation. 

Now let’s look at the postwar prices after 
World War I. In May, 1920, just 18 months 
after the Armistice ended that war, price 
reached their peak, production of goods caught 
up with demand for them, and a lot of deal- 
ers found themselves loaded up with goods they 
couldn’t sell at high prices. In eight months the 
price index plunged down to 138. It stayed at 
that level for about a year, until dealers’ stocks 
got low, and then prices began to climb, slowly, 
By the end of 1925 the index was up to 152. 
We were having a little boom in business again 
—what the economists label “Coolidge prosper- 
ity” because Mr. Coolidge was President then. 
Then prices turned down, until in 1927 the 
index sank to 139. It stayed about level for 
two years while too many people gambled in 
the Great Bull Market for stocks. 

Everybody knows the bottom fell out of 
stocks, out of business in general and employ- 
ment at the end of 1929. The truth of the old 
sayings: “Whatever goes up must come down,” 
and “The higher they go the harder they fall” 
were bitterly proved. We had breadlines, mil- 
lions were jobless, by 1932 the song of the year 
was “Brother, Can You Spare A Dime?” 

When Mr. Roosevelt came into office in 
March, 1933, the price index was down nearly 
to 90. As we gradually conquered the depres 
sion and put more people to work, prices re- 
covered, slowly. By mid-1937 the index was 
up to 130. Then came a mild setback in busi- 
ness, and by the end of 1938 the index sagged 
to 110. Then Europe began to prepare for war, 
and the United States for defense. War orden 
made more jobs and the price index crept up to 
135 by the time the Nazis invaded Poland im 
September, 1939, and plunged the world into 
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iis greatest war. We've had prosperity ever 
ince, at the bitter and wasteful price of war. 
Right now we have more people gainfully em- 
ployed 58 million of them) than ever in our 
history, and income payments to individuals in 
1946 will run to about 167 billion dollars, an- 
other all-time high record. We all know only 
wo well what’s happened to that price index; 
it's skyrocketing. And like a skyrocket, it'll go 
jut so high, and then—look out below! The 
ad of an inflation is more like a bomb falling 
than a skyrocket. A lot of people get hurt, 

Now you know one of the main reasons for 
the Treasury’s urging the people to keep right 
on buying those Savings Bonds, those good 
E-bonds that pay four dollars for three when 
they mature in ten years. You can get your 
money out when you need it, certainly, but the 
wise citizen doesn’t cash bonds when prices are 
high and dollars won’t buy what they should ; 
he holds on, 

Let’s suppose E-bonds had been on sale back 
in early 1920, fifteen months after the first 
World War. I pick that time because it is now 
15 months since the Second World War ended. 
Prices were inflated and still rising then, just 
as they are now. 

If John and Jane Citizen could have invested 
in E-bonds early in 1920, and held onto them 
in years, Uncle Sam would have paid them 
back four dollars for every three they put ‘in. 
looking back at the price index, we see that 
each dollar would have bought two-and-a-half 
times as much in 1930 as it would have in 1920 
when they put it into bonds. And that isn’t 
all. Since they’d get back four dollars for three, 
we have to multiply two-and-a-half by four- 
thirds, and we get three-and-one-third. That 
means every dollar put into such bonds during 
he inflation of 1920 would have bought $3.33 
worth of goods ten years later. And re- 
member that dollars were plentiful in 1920, but 
scarce as hen’s teeth for most people in 1930 
and for years afterward. 

The Treasury is talking simon-pure sense 
hen it urges folks to buy E-bonds now with 
ery dollar they can scrape up and to hold 
mto those bonds. History won’t repeat itself 

actly, month for month and year for year, 
f course, but there isn’t a wise businessman in 
he country today who doesn’t know that the 
higher prices go, the harder and farther they 
all. We can only hope they won’t go as high 
his time as they did in the inflation after the 
ther war. 

This time we have a cushion against that fall 
hat we didn’t have last time. There are almost 
»0 billion dollars worth of War and Peacetime 


Savings Bonds in the hands of individuals to- 
day, over 30 billion of these savings being in 
E-bonds, “the little fellow’s bond.” There is 
about as much in savings accounts and bank 
deposits of individuals. That will be a mighty 
help when times turn hard again—and no one 
knows better than the American Negro what 
hard times mean. But it will help only those 
who saved it. 

The Treasury doesn’t ask a bond buyer to 
write down his race, so we do not know how 
much Negroes individually invested in War 
Bonds, or how much they put away in Savings 
Bonds since the war ended. They form one- 
tenth of the American people, but own far less 
than one-tenth of the wealth. I am sure they 
saved several billions of dollars that way, and 
I hope they’ve held onto most of it. Negro 
workers form a large percentage of the em- 
ployees of our great industrial and commercial 
firms and a majority in some plants. Millions 
of them were and are buying bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan, which accounted for 
about 60 percent of E-bond sales during war- 
ume. 

Negro organizations and institutions, we 
know, invested heavily in the seven War Loans 
and the Victory Loan. The Negro Insurance 
Association, with about 50 member-companies, 
invested more than $28,000,000 ; the Negro Elks 
report over $30,000,000, and the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Pythians, et al., many millions each. 
Organizations and trade unions, such as the 
Colored Railway Trainmen and Locomotive 
Firemen, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, the Longshoremen’s Unions, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Urban League and many 
others invested creditably of their funds. Also, 
25,000,000 American school children were buy- 
ing War Savings Stamps and Bonds regularly 
by the end of the war, millions of Negro chil- 
dren among them, learning the lesson of thrift 
while doing their bit for victory. That con- 
tinues in peacetime. 

It seems to me that this E-bond program fits 
the needs of the Negro citizen as though it had 
been tailored for him. For those under eco- 
nomic handicaps, it is a real boon. It makes 
possible the building up of savings through put- 
ting away small amounts—as little as ten cents 
for a Savings Stamp, as little as $18.75 for a 
$25 E-bond. It keeps the citizen’s money in the 
safest place in the world today, the United 
States Treasury. It pays him practically 3 per- 
cent interest a year average (2.9 percent com- 
pounded semi-annually) and that’s the highest 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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SHELDON HOSKINS: Ballet Master 


@ By WILL SMALLWOOD 


'e4 S a kid did you ever dress for a party 
Az: to be told at the last minute it had 
been called off? Well, that is just how 
most Negro ballet dancers felt about a future 
before Billy Rose came along and put on Car- 
men Jones. Before he gave us chance to prove 
our ability to the public things looked pretty 
bleak, let me tell you. Who wants to spend 
time, money and sweat training for ballet then 
never get anywhere because people have al- 
ways taken their ballet in white skin? Billy 
Rose opened the door for us, and believe me, 
we're grateful!” 

Sheldon Hoskins, only Negro ballet master 
in the United States, stands firm in that convic- 
tion. Dressed in rehearsal clothes, his lithe fig- 
ure resting on a table edge, he was taking time 
out the other day at the Ziegfeld Theater, where 
Carmen Jones members were unlimbering after 
a month’s vacation before starting their tour 
which has become a perennial event in theater 
annals. 

Explaining his exasperation and impatience 
with critics in many quarters who attacked Car- 
men Jones for so-called treatment of Negroes as 
childish and superstitious, he vigorously decries 
such flurry as one-sided. No one, he reasons, 
has condemned the Spanish race as childish or 
superstitious through the long years the opera 
Carmen has been sung over the world. Why, 
then, ridicule Negroes, artistically and success- 
fully busy in their first real big chance at some- 
thing other than wearing bandannas, shooting 
dice and chanting spirituals? 

It’s a new day in the modern theater for the 
Negro actor as well as dancer. “I tell you the 
day has gone,” he explains, “when people shook 
their heads, put thumbs down on Negroes en- 
tering ballet. It is no longer a paradox. Bal- 
letomanes applaud our dancing in all other 
forms and they are just as eager to do so in 
ballet. All we need is the chance. Just look 
around you.” 

The 26 dancers in Carmen Jones seem to 
bear out their ballet master’s belief. A group of 
well-trained dancers, they more than take their 
job seriously ; above all, director Hoskins earns 
and gets their respect, their cooperation. Hoskins 
is no fly-by-night dancing master. Born a Phil- 
adelphian, he began an eventful career at the 
Jackson School of Drama, followed with work 
at White’s Dancing School; additional studies 
were made at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Sheldon Hoskins 


Columbia University, Horace Mann, Univer 
sity of Maryland, National School of Recreation 
in New York. After touring with the origina 
Lafayette Players he opened his own dancing 
school in Baltimore in 1923; he took a leave « 
absence from public school duties there to go = 
the original Carmen Jones cast. 

Eleanor Holm (Mrs. Billy Rose), attending 
a dance recital at Cheyney Teachers College i 
Pennsylvania, was so impressed with Hoskins sh 
left a note on her husband’s desk: Rose signed 
him on the strength of it. Three months late: 
after the show opened, Hoskins was made assis 
tant to Eugene Loring, who did the choreog- 
raphy. When the show reopened after its: firs 
vacation, Hoskins restaged the dances, the 
earning the distinction of becoming the firs 
and only Negro ballet master in the United 
States. He’s a member of the Dancing Master 
Association. 

The future has an aim or two for Sheldor 
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Hoskins. He has fond hopes and plans for a 
gixed dance group, regardless of nationality. 
ever, it will have to wait until his obliga- 
gons to Billy Rose expire. He still studies when 
chance comes. As he puts it, he’s an old 
d at waiting. “I was once flat on my back 
aralysis for nearly a year. Specialists told 
I'd never dance, maybe not walk again. But 
made up my mind they were wrong. That 
as the hardest battle I ever fought but it 
ght me patience, determination and faith in 
idea. 1 wanted to dance again and | did.” 
A staunch believer in the ability of Negro 
agsters to express themselves in dance, Shel- 
Hoskins has long had keen interest in them 
pective ballet material. He organized a 
amore Children’s Little Theater which suc- 
ully gave annual festivals. Usually there is 
bit of choregraphy for them in his dance re- 
They took active part in his Negro Dance 
pup, one of the first such dance companies 
i tour schools and colleges. Wholesome par- 
Eapation in group activity, such as dancing, 
better citizens of children despite their 
differences. 
| Hoskins’ interest in the modern dance is en- 
ysiastic. Interestingly, modern dance tech- 
nique, while greatly admired, is only employed 
by him to the point where it is used for physical 
development. Over-use in so many cases tends 
to disfigure the legs, ankles and feet of young 
dancers. He feels the female figure as well as 


the male should remain natural. He uses with 
much discretion those exercises which alter or 
disfigure his dancers. 

Feeling that the Negro is admirably suited to 
the idiom of modern interpretation because of 
natural rhythm and concentrated enthusiasm, 
Hoskins has profound regard for the lesser 
known Negro dance soloists such as the electri- 
fying Talley Beatty, Janet Collins, Claude Mar- 
chant, Tommy Gomez, Archie Savage, LaVern 
French. They are, in his estimation, strong 
trail-blazers. The sad fact remains, however, so 
many other splendid young Negro dancers, such 
as they, find it hard to enroll in ballet schools 
throughout the country. One favorable devel- 
opment recently has been an increase of dance 
scholarships to ambitious ones. 

Sheldon Hoskins has tremendous faith in his 
ballet company within Carmen Jones. “They 
are a bunch of hard-working people, deter- 
mined to make good. In time to come I hope to 
develop material worthy of any Ballet Theater 
requirements. There is plenty raw material to 
work with. Not one of our dancers in the com- 
pany is unaware of the excellent opportunity to 
interpret music and dance of highly regarded 
scale ; each time we step out on the stage it’s a 
sort of challenge. Certainly no other prior pro- 
duction has given us such chance. It’s always 
tough economically for the Negro to struggle in 
the arts. For the Negro dancer—he’s got to be 
twice as good. He'd better!” 


Woman 
By GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


UA SELFISH, silent potently 
Behind each man of history 
A woman stands, upon whose strength 
He leans to cast his shadow’s length. 


She is his stairway to the sky, 

His bow of hope, his inward eye, 

His rhythm, yea his very breath 
That plays betwixt his lips and death. 


Aye, some brave woman without crown 
Behind each male-throne huddles down, 
A sentinel to guard his sleep, 

A bosom where he kneels to weep. 


To woman then! whose urge to live 
Is summed within the right to give, 
To merge her own identity 


Into another's entity! 





Mrs. Millennium 


@ By FRANCES EVANS LAYER 


ATHY JULIAN sat back in the corner 
K of a rear booth in Brown’s Drug Store, 

just off the campus, sipping a milkshake 
and eating a toasted cheese sandwich. The 
radio up in the front of the store had been 
turned low, for once, and the smell of freshly 
boiled coffee filled the place pleasantly. 

The store was unusually empty this rainy day 
and the voices of the two girls in the next booth 
came quite distinctly to Kathy. 

“I heard her sorority was going to break 
Mar:cia Whitman’s pledge.” 

“I don’t believe it! Why?” 

“Because of her making such a friend of that 
colored girl—what’s her name?” 

“Katherine Julian?” 

“That’s it.” 

Kathy shrank back in the corner, horror tak- 
ing her breath away. She heard the rest of the 
conversation as in an evil dream. 

“They'd be awful silly to break her pledge. 
She’s the most attractive member they’ve ever 
had—the Governor’s daughter, voted the most 
popular Freshman on the campus. . . .” 

“I wonder how she ever happened to pledge 
that sorority, anyway, instead of one of the big 
five? She could have joined any one she 
wanted.” 

“A cousin she liked was a member.” 

“That’s carrying loyalty pretty far.” 

“They say she’s awfully independent.” 

“The play she and that colored girl wrote 
won first place in the Dramatics Club contest.” 

“Really?” 

“It’s going to be produced by Dramatics 
Club next month.” 

“Hurry up, we're late. . . 

The two girls left and Kathy leaned against 
the wall, trying valiantly to calm herself. 

There was only one thing to be done, of 
course: she’d have to quit secing Marcia. She 
was to meet her in the hotel in half an hour. 

Well, she’d enjoy every minute of this last 
afternoon. Then she’d tell Marcia it was all 
off. She must. 

She got up, put on her worn raincoat and 
faded babushka, paid her check, walked un- 
happily out of the drugstore and started down 
the hill to town. 


Saad 


They sat on the bed in the hotel room with 
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their shoes off—Kathy leaning against a pilloy 
at the head, Marcia at the foot. 

Marcia was reading aloud from “The King 
Henchman,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Shy 
came to the lines where the two brothers sweg; 
friendship “Til Life and Death be friends.” 

“Gee, that’s nice,” Marcia said. She wey 
back and read it over again slowly. 

The hotel room had been Marcia’s idea. The 
two girls sat next each other in Creative Wri 
ing, when Marcia suggested they collaborate oy 
a play to enter in the Dramatics Club conteg. 
Kathy was particularly good at plotting, setting 
and thinking up bits of business to provide for 
the actors. Marcia excelled at contriving nat. 
ural-sounding dialogue. 

“Say, Pll bet together you and I could writ 
a winner! Let’s try it, will you?” Marcia cried, 

“All right,” Kathy said, a little doubtfully 
Where would they work? 

As if she’d read Kathy’s mind, Marcia said, 
“The trouble is, we’d have to have a goo 
place. . . . We could go to my sorority hous, 
but we’d never get any peace there. Someon 
would come crashing in all the time. . . .” 

Kathy looked out the window. “If th 
weather was nice we could work on the cam 
pus. . . .” But the weather had been chilh 
with frequent rains. “We'd never have am 
peace at my place, either.” Kathy roomed with 
three other girls in a boarding house on th 
wrong side of the tracks. Maybe Mara 
wouldn’t like to go there, anyway. 

“We could go to my Aunt Prue’s if she wa 
in town,” Marcia said. “But she’s away jus 
now.” 

Aunt Prue—that was Mrs. Thompson Paym 
Hamilton, who lived in a regular mansion o 
the stylish East Side. Imagine her, Kathy, 2 
Mrs. Hamilton’s! 

“T know—we can rent a room in the hotel” 
Marcia cried. 

Kathy protested. She was in college on 
scholarship and she couldn’t afford to pay he 
share. 

Marcia had said, “Don’t be silly. I can pa 
for it.” 

Kathy was aware from time to time of th 
words that Marcia was reading aloud. Be 
mostly she was thinking about her and Marcia’ 





ursday afternoons together by now. They'd 
yritten that play that won the Dramatics Club 
Contest. They'd written a short story. And now 
sey were beginning another play. 

Only once, the first day, had anything been 
gid about the unconventionality of their 
jiendship. Kathy herself brought it up. “May- 
he your sorority sisters wouldn’t like your being 
fiends with me.” 

Marcia looked her square in the eyes. “You 
mean because you’re colored.” They both felt 
hetter to have the word spoken. Marcia leaned 
hack on the bed and looked up at the ceiling. 
“Nuts!” she said indignantly. “You and I like 
ach other. We can have fun reading and writ- 
ing stuff together.” She got up briskly, dismis- 
ing the matter. “Let’s outline our play today 
and start working on the first two scenes.” 

Kathy’s colored friend, Lulabelle Marvin, 
had been skeptical. She had warned, “I hate 
white people, Kathy. You can never trust ’em. 
You're a fool to be friends with that Marcia 
Whitman. She’ll hurt you sure.” 

“How ag 

“I dunno. But she’ll hurt you sure some way 
or nother.” 

Kathy thought this over. Then she said 
gently, “I reckon white people are like colored 
people. Some you can trust and some you can’t. 
I'm takin’ a chance I can trust Marcia.” 

Marcia had finished reading the scheduled 
portion of “The King’s Henchman” and laid it 
down. “S’pose we'll ever write anything as good 
as that ?” she laughed. 

“Sure,” Kathy smiled. 

They got off the bed and got their paper and 
fountain pens and the outline of their play. 

“Let’s see. I was to do the first scene and you 
the second. You get yours done?” Marcia 
asked. 

“Mmmm.” 

“Okay. I'll start reading.” 

They read their scenes through first, then 
acted them out, cutting, re-phrasing, re-arrang¢- 
ing. 

Kathy got so absorbed she almost forgot the 
need to tell Marcia what she must. 

Suddenly she glanced at her watch. Four 
thirty! At four forty-five she really must tell 
her; they always went home at five. 

It seemed to her her watch was taunting 
her, laughing cruelly at her, the hands rushine 
to the dreaded minute. “So you and Marcia 
thought you could be good friends!” it seem-d 
to sneer. “You didn’t feel like a colored girl 
and a white girl—you just felt like ‘two con- 
genial human beings’? Well, you’re colored and 


she’s white and in a very few minutes, you'll 
SB. cee 

She looked at Marcia, frowning and mutter- 
ing over a bit of dialogue. She wore a familiar 
costume of blue sweater and grey wool skirt; 
her clothes, when they were together, were 
never more elaborate or expensive-looking than 
Kathy’s own. And who but Marcia could have 
made her completely forget her natural shyness 
and self-consciousness in the warmth and pur- 
posefulness of their relationship? “I love her. 
I love her just as much as if she was colored,” 
Kathy thought. The tears were stinging be- 
hind her eyelids. 

Marcia looked up, smiling her ready smile; 
then seeing Kathy’s disturbed expression, her 
smile melted. “Hey! What’s the matter with 
you?” 

Kathy got off the bed and began gathering 
up her things. Here it was. The minute had 
come. She took a deep breath. “We mustn’t 
meet like this any more,” she said. 

Marcia stared. “What?” 

Kathy repeated herself in a dull, patient 
voice. 

Marcia said, “Well, we don’t need to. We 
can use Aunt Prue’s library after this. She got 
home last night and I asked her.” 

Kathy forced herself on. “No. It won’t do. 
I overheard some girls up at the Drug Store 
saying your pledge was going to be broken be- 
cause you’d been friends with me. It’s been 
wonderful. . . . We’ve had fun, but. . . .” The 
tears were trembling in her voice now. She 
turned quickly into the bathroom, and jerking 
on the hot water, began to scrub the ink from 
her leaky fountain pen off her hands furiously. 
Over the sound of the running water she could 
faintly hear Marcia’s protesting voice. (Of 
course loyal Marcia would resist, but she must 
pay no attention to her.) 

It was all over now. If she could only keep 
from crying, tell Marcia goodbye, and get away 
quickly, quickly. . . . 

But Marcia had come to the bathroom door. 
“Did vou hear me, silly?’ she demanded. “I 
said I’d heard that rumor myself. So when the 
District President of our sorority was here last 
night, I went to her and tried to turn in my 
pledge pin. She wouldn’t take it.” 

Kathy steadied herself against the washbow! 
“She wouldn’t?””’ Her voice seemed to be com- 
ing from a great distance. 

Marcia went on in her warm, sturdy tones. 
“She told me the Chapter was proud of the 
work we'd done together. That she thoucht vou 
and I were both to be congratulated for having 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Dark Quarry 


@ By BABETTE STIEFEL 


VENING, spawned of a sudden day, 
E slowly enmeshed Gary’s Flat, Georgia, in 

a horizontal band of pallid grey. The 
spool of the sun unraveled of all but a few last 
filaments of light, rolled off the edge of the hori- 
zon, leaving the evening sky pale and empty. 
The interlude of stillness that usually accom- 
panies the descent of evening was broken sud- 
denly by the excited baying of hound dogs. 
Twilight hadn’t come to Gary’s Flat but it 
found the little town painfully indifferent, for 
every man and boy was following the lean 
ragged road that twisted around and through 
the colored section. The air was nervous with 
their tramplings, and their whispers that frayed 
the clean surface of the stillness. Anyone who 
was observant at all knew that a lynching was 
in the offing. 

Chester Janik, son of the South, was talking 
rapidly with Bert Falk, County Sheriff. 

“Man, don’t be a fool!” he argued forcefully. 
“The people want that nigger and they are 
going to get him despite all the proclamations 
you will ever print. Don’t waste your time and 
you know as well as [ it'll save the State a lot 
of money. Trials cost a lot, don’t you and the 
people want it this way? Election comes up 
next month, too, you know, and they might 
get funny ideas about you being a nigger lover 
if you go too far with your ideas of justice. Now, 
c'mon and be sensible. WE’LL handle it pro- 
per and right.” 

Bert stood there uncertainly, the last shadow 
of strength hovering for a minute and then 
crumbling. 

“Yeah, I gis you’re right about the money 
part. Trials sure do cost plenty. Wal I gis 
ah’d better wish you all the luck, eh?” 

Chester hoisted the barrel of his shotgun in 
his hand and continued down the twisting road 
that led into a patch of lean cottonwoods, dis- 
torted by wind and age. Beyond the clump of 
trees there was Finch’s mill, an old cotton mill 
tilted angularly against the sharp rise in the 
ground. Beyond this knell there was a stretch 
of land known as Sparrows’, once having been 
a prosperous farm of a gentleman of that name. 
Now it was worn and disheveled. The land was 
rotten with disease and ragged growth. Just the 
place, Chester thought, for someone to hide in. 
Just the place. 
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As he walked down the path, overrun With 
weeds and patches of fallen leaves, he had the 
curious sensation of being watched. Eve ning, a 
silvery blue, lay as a piece of bright paper actos 
the sky, as thin, as uneasily tugging at its moo. 
ings. The land lay fallen in grotesque heap, 
with no purpose, no pattern. Just a tumult of 
massed shadows and scampering strips of 
light where the very last glimpse of day. 
light lay. Chester was too intent in purpos 
to be afraid, yet he had a feeling sudd« nly of 
strangeness. He should have been with th 
others but he had to remain behind and argy 
with Bert. Now the men had gone far ahead 
and Chester decided to strike out on his own. 

He wasn’t certain he was doing the righ 
thing. There was an odd feeling of humility ip 
him as the bridge of quiet was interrupted with 
the quick rasping noise of crickets, the sof 
downy flutter of birds, the irregular plucking 
stir of wind among the trees. Wasn't it a bit 
old-fashioned, he began to wonder, to think of 
saving the whites from the blacks? And wasn’ 
it a bit strong-armed to dispatch the mechanic 
of justice with the uneasy bleat of hound dogs 
and Winchester *38s? He wavered in twilight; 
first ruffled stir, thinking maybe he was wrong 
But then he remembered the people. Randy 
Turner, Willie Lester, Grannie McGee, and all 
the others. They expected him to demand their 
kind of rights, and to achieve them by Southem 
white purposefulness. A lynching in this cas 
was the only thing. * 

So Chester dismissed the strange wariness ip 
his mind and continued through the field. Ye 
something was hidden in between the layers of 
the coming nightfall, some tiny thing that 
pricked his ease and scratched at his conscience 
with a feeling of guilt. 

As he entered the old house he thought that 
perhaps much of the despair of the South had 
its beginnings when this old house lost its look 
of grandeur. A king, dethroned, remembers the 
ermine and silks, and until his death remains 
snarling at the present and silent grieving for 
the past. The house had once known greatness 
and wealth and now, its sides bulging, its win- 
dows broken, its fine columns blackened with 
age, its floorings warped and ugly, it had the 
appearance of an uncouth ragged beggar, a 
pauper who was once a prince. 

From somewhere in the eaves the wind 
moaned, pressing to its flat desolate breast the 
empty hollowness of Sparrows’ house. Some- 
thing fell in one of the deserted rooms, rolling 
over and over again, spinning violent webs of 
sound in all the stillness. Chester felt certain 








gmeone was here. He could hear the man 
think, could feel his own blood freeze with a 
kind of shuddering excitement. 

He reached the top part of the house, the 
rooms slanting beneath the slope of roof. He 
was certain he would find the nigger. There 
was breathing in this house not his own. Cau- 
tion, labored, frightened breathing. The nigger 
had to be there. 

In the front room, lodged in the ragged 
leaves of darkness, he was aware at last of con- 
fronting something tangible. A shadow stirred, 
smething hit sharply against the floor with 
deliberate thud, almost like the sound of a 
friendly dog wagging his tail. The beam of his 





















he 4 

nilig’e flashlight caught it at last. The nigger! The 
ed with My nigger with a dog, simple-minded hound pup 
he sof My beating its tail in welcome. The dog had as 





much sense as niggers, wagging its tail to an 







sucking . 
it a bie cme™Y- Chester was caught off guard by the 
hink of irony of it. If the animal had snarled or bared 





its teeth it would have fitted better into the pic- 
ture. But this way it made it much harder. At 
best this was all a mess anyhow. 

“You’ve come for me, mistah?” The Negro 
lay rigid on the floor, his eyes reckoning with 
the inevitable. By this time he had gotten used 
to the other’s presence, knowing from the first 
creak of the door he would be discovered. Ches- 
ter wondered why he hadn’t tried getting away, 
then he noticed the boy’s leg. The ankle was 
tremendously swollen. 

“Hurt your leg, boy?” he asked almost 
kindly. 

“Yissir, fell while runnin’.” 

“Your name Saunders Bates?” 

“Yissir, that’s mah name.” 

“Well, nigger, looks like they’re getting a 
party ready for you.” The two were caught in 
a breach of silence. Was that all there was to 
be said, Chester wondered. All between the 
two men, the one living, the other already tast- 
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= ing death? 
» for Whatever there was that was honest in Ches- 
tness | ter suddenly could no longer find himself flagel- 
win lating this Negro youth with his sternness. In 
with all fairness, he thought, let’s hear the story out. 
the We are stooping to murder, certainly there are 
ra privileges one must grant the dying. 
“Look,” he said, “are you guilty of shooting 

vind Mr. Watson?” 

the “Yissir,” the Negro said, tiredly, as if he had 
me been all over this many times before. 

ling “How come, nigger, how come?” 

: of “We was crossing Main Street,” the boy said, 
ain “I was just behin’ him. Someone pushed me 






and I knocked again’ him. He shoved me back 












and said, ‘look here, you bastard, jest you watch 
where you're goin’,” 

“I said, ‘I didn’t mean to.’ It was at the 
corner of Main and Peach. It’s real crowded 
there and while we was at the corner someone 
bumped up again’ me and I knocked again’ 
him. ‘Look,’ he said, and suddenly pulled out a 
gun. All I could think of was stoppin’ him from 
shootin’ me so | wrestled with him some and got 
the gun away. In all the tuggin’ we was doin 
to each other I reckon mah hand pulled the 
trigger. The next thing I knew, Mr, Watson, 
he was lying there, blood comin’ out of his head 
and him dead!” 

Chester wondered what he should do. The 
story, he felt, was most likely the truth. Lem 
Watson was hotheaded as they come and quite 
likely pulled the gun on the kid. Too bad, 
Chester thought, too damned bad. 

He didn’t have time to reflect, for suddenly 
the boy was talking. , 

“Look, mistah,” ah knows you hate me and 
mah people and I know I don’t have no chance. 
But before I die I’d like to say somethin’ and 
you seem like a fair enough white man. I'd just 
like to ask you a question. What it'd be like if 
things was different and you and your white 
folks was in the position us black folks is in. Kin 
you imagine how it would be for you ?” 

The question was startling. Chester felt the 
roots of his mind twinge. He wondered what 
it would be like if he were a white man in a 
black world. 

* * * 

Chester found himself walking sullenly down 
the street, his mind bristling with resentment. 
He was bitterly conscious of his pale, colorless 
face, his limp yellow hair. 

He hated it, but it was everywhere he went, 
the same thing. The Negroes hated them all, 
called them “white trash” and jeered at their 
conspicuous anemic coloring. Their rich, vital 
bodies, their full-blooded vigor made Chester 
feel he was as vapid, as weak as a fish flapping 
vainly on a beach. God he hated it, but. there 
was nothing to do. Even walking down the 
street he felt it, their stony glances, their disdain. 
He was always aware of it. They said white 
people smelled funny and he wondered if they 
really did. 

The bands of helplessness seemed to pin him 
down to the point of inertia. Even in school it 
had been the same. The teachers saying he was 
too stupid to learn, indifferent to his eagerness. 
He was a white boy, what could be expected 
of him! He was suited to putting a top on a 
can, had enough intelligence to wield a broom 
or drive a car. No more than that, not really. 
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Now he walked the streets fighting with him- 
self. Where could he go, where would he be al- 
lowed to find himself? Not certainly in this 
town where his job of janitor in the mill per- 
mitted his use of body muscles in the constant 
task of cleaning, but never admitted the use of 
his mind. “White trash” haven’t got minds. 
They just are smart enough to know when to 
say “yes sir” and “no sir.” 

He came to a drinking fountain in the mid- 
dle of the square. There it was bubbling mer- 
rily. Beside it was a sign “Negroes only.” Good 
God, he thought wearily, are Negroes the only 
ones who get thirsty! He lived in a world, he 
decided, that accepted him and his people only 
as necessary evils. Since they could not be de- 
stroyed wholesale—at least no attempts had 
been made in that direction so far—the fact of 
their existence had to be minimized as much as 
possible. Unspoken lines marked them as un- 
- wanted creatures, misbegotten offspring of a 
time that had lost its seed in the crumbled cav- 
erns of ancient days. They were a lost people 
finding no rest anywhere in a world that swung 
with the mighty rhythms that beat with the 
thickened pulse of a dark race. 

The center of the town flashed with silver 
beauty. The windows of the stores were re- 
splendent with figures of slim, haughty Negro 
girls dressed in expensive gowns and suits. 
Negro people everywhere, Negro advertise- 
ments, Negro movies, the land of liberty, the 
pursuit of happiness dedicated only to the 
swarming throngs of dark people. Where did 
he fit in, where? 

He looked dismally into the throng of peo- 
ple, the rage of sea of dark faces, the surge and 
pound of black feet, the dark stretches of black 
laughter, the splash and sting of black voices. 

His eyes, caught in the gay colors, suddenly 
noticed a girl crossing the street. She was walk- 
ing in a dream it seemed, her dark eyes clouded 
in a mist. Perhaps she was thinking of her 
lover, he thought, or the magic of being young. 
She s¢emed so poised and graceful. 

Suddenly his heart shivered. The girl didn’t 
see the car but it was coming straight at her, 
moving down the street at a terrific speed. 
Quite obviously the girl didn’t see it. She would 
be hit. 

Chester spun‘for a second, in a vast revolv- 
ing world of indecision. Then he found strength 
and motion, and feeling that he was holding 
back the edges of time by his racing toward her, 
he lowered his body and stretched out his legs. 
He must get there in time. 

It seemed he would never reach her, but he 
did. He pulled her toward him, lifted her lithe 
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young body close to him and stumbled back » 
the pavement. She was safe, and to him stang. 
ing there, the plume of the sun catching they 
in its magic, flashing like peacock feathcrs, be 
felt clean and proud of having done a cced of 
valor. 

He did not realize he was still holding th 
girl till he became aware of voices Crashing 
upon him. 

“Hey, white trash, put that girl down. Haye 
you no respect,” a burly man shricked, “fo, 
Negro womanhood? Put that girl down, yoy 
white bastard, and be quick about it.” 

Chester was dazed by what happened. Grad. 
ually his mind stopped spinning and he was 
able to refocus it on where he was and what had 
happened. The girl was struggling in his arms 

“Let me go, do you hear, let me go.”’ She 
scratched and pulled at him. He didn’t wam 
her, didn’t want to have anything to do with 
her. But he had saved her life. How else could 
he have done it if he hadn’t picked her up? His 
mind stumbled at the rumble of voices. 

“I bet he was going to rape her,” someone 
said, quite obviously forgetting that that would 
have been a superhuman task, considering the 
time and the circumstances. “I bet he was 
gonna rape her.” The talk gained momentum, 
became surly, ugly. The crowd gathered and 
formed a circle of metallic black eyes and grim 
slashes of mouths. “He was gonna rape her. 
sure.” 

Their ill humor, their rage speared him with 
helplessness. He would have no chance to even 
explain. They pressed closer and closer. The 
flat of someone’s hand stung his cheek. He ful 
the blood rush to his face. But he was help- 
less, there was nothing he could do. Some men 
behind him grabbed him by the arms, “Let's 
take him for a ride, let’s beat him up. Beat him 
up, ram curses down his throat, strangle his 
self-respect, stamp upon his mind and soul. Kill 
the bastard, slit open his lily-white skin.” 

Chester stood there, lashed at, despised, tor- 
mented and knew there was nothing he could 
do. He was only “poor white trash.” 

* * * 


A finger of wind found a sagging shutter 
and slammed it against the side of the house. 
Chester returned to the room with a start. He 
suddenly remembered the Negro boy’s question. 
He wondered if that was how the nigger felt. 
Could it be that bad for them? 

There were the trolleys and buses, Negroes 
crowded into the rear. There were the things 
they couldn’t do, the places they couldn’t go. 
There was the constant smug of superiority of 
those blessed with white skins. Sustained mock- 
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ay of men exalted by the whiteness of their 
faces. It must be awful. 

He turned to the boy. From the window he 
could hear the far off baying of hound dogs. 
The crowd of men was moving off to the left, 
down to the streams and beyond to Saunders 









































ding the MH iilow. The lights from their lanterns flickered 
— and danced like so many fireflies. But the air 
was heavy and shadowed and the echo of men’s 
a Have voices rang out, etched grimly with hate. If 
‘, “for Hi they found this boy he would be lynched, of 
wn, You that there was no doubt. 
a You cannot erase so suddenly a prejudice 
; ‘atad- Mf ctered in the flesh, as imbedded as the scar- 
" = let veins, as taut and rigid as the muscles. But 
at had Chester had never been quite sure how he felt 
5, tm about the Negroes. To all appearances he re- 
She garded them in the same light as his white con- 
t want Hf temporaries did. But beneath the surface of his 
oa disdain and scorn there had always been some- 
could thing else. Caught in the madness of the eve- 
p* Hs ning when the people of Gary’s Flat determined 
to catch the nigger who shot Lem Watson, he 
~_— had to go and even had to assume leadership. 
woul Somehow he could not extricate himself from 
ng the the eyes and questions and demands, for he was 
Bes. a banker’s son and a banker himself and there- 
a fore one of the leaders of the Flat’s rapid, tor- 
and pid, mentally sluggish society. But inside him- 
- self he had faltered and almost longed for the 
her, courage to refuse or, better still, urge the peo- 
' ple to pursue a more noble, less impulsive 
wae course. Justice could never be defined, he felt, 
— by a rope strung up by a band of hysterical men 
The and boys, wounded with violent running sores 
t fut of self-imposed hate. They wanted to kill the 
help- nigger, they wanted to blame him, even though 
= he was completely blameless. They were full 
Lets of despair, maddened with the slow currents of 
him their lives, the dust-blown dark corners of 
his TE empty lives and the dull methodical pursuit of 
Ka bare wages and the ragged shadow of comfort. 
A lynching acted as a screaming catalyst in the 
- lives of these men who vented rage, disappoint- 
buld ment and sorrow on the body of a black boy, 
though he was far more innocent than they. 
Chester turned to the boy, knowing what he 
ong was thinking. 
amy “Look,” Chester said gruffly, “here is thirty 
He dollars. It’s all I have on me and it won't take 
ry you very far, but it will help. Perhaps you'll 
elt. find friends who will be able to take care of 
you for a while.” The boy mutely nodded. 
oa ‘Then, look, the men are going down 
ngs towards Saunders Hollow. I'll take the chance 
B°. and drive you out to Dalton. You couldn’t get 
. very far with your ankle in that shape. After 
CK- 





that it will be up to you. Now come and let's 











get started. The boy lay there, huge tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. He sobbed and turned 
his head away. 

Chester felt he could not stand it any longer. 
He suddenly found himself quite a different sort 
of man. He had never participated in a lynch- 
ing before and had never concerned himself at 
all with human emotions that did not arise from 
whiskey sours and the passion of a kiss. But 
this was different. This was a youth who had 
stared at approaching death and now lay shiv- 
ering with relief. The boy had courage, Chester 
suddenly realized, and more. And in the boy’s 
sobs he detected all the passionate misery and 
despair of generations. He never knew life could 
be so ugly, so bare of beauty and hope. 

“C’mon, he said, “don’t be afraid of me. 
You trust me, don’t you?” The boy managed a 
feeble smile. , 

“Well, cmon then,” Chester tried to be 
hearty as he helped the boy rise, urging him to 
rest his weight on his arm. The boy was fright- 
ened and uncertain, but almost blindly he 
limped beside Chester, down the stairs webbed 
in darkness, across the fields, both of them care- 
ful to remain enshrouded in the shadows. The 
dog whimpered, not understanding, following 
uneasily. 

They at last came to blacker mounds of dark- 
ness, automobiles parked on the twisted road. 
Chester found his and helped the boy get in, 
all the time wondering if anyone had seen 
them. But the night was dark and all 
the men were far away, stumbling over the 
rocks and tall tufted grass in Saunders Hollow. 
They were far away, and through the ridge of 
silence that separated the Hollow from eternity 
there came the thin blades of sound of hound 
dogs giving tongue. Everything else was re- 
proachfully quiet. 

* * * 

The boy would be safe. He had some rela- 
tives at Dalton. They gratefully took him in 
and promised they would look after him. Now 
Chester was alone, driving back over the rutted 
road to the Flat, the land resting its quiet open 
palm up towards the sky. 

Chester wondered what he should do, what 
he could do. How far dared he go, what could 
he hope to accomplish? All things that had 
seemed right before seemed twisted and bent 
with tinges of what now appeared wrong, His 
mind was bitten with a new, great doubt and in 
all the silence of the night he wondered where 
he could find help. But gradually there came 
to his mind and despair a gentle coolness. He 
had saved the boy’s life and at last he knew he 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Nurse Shortage-- 


A Concern of the Negro Public 


By ESTELLE MASSEY RIDDLE 


HE shortage of nurses to meet the Na 
tion’s needs was brought to a dramatic 
focus during World War II when 55,000 


nurses were drawn from civilian ranks into the 
armed forces. More than a year after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the nurse shortage is still head- 
line news. 

Some of the reasons for this shortage are clear 
cut, others complicated with such issues as per- 
sonnel practices, and other factors inherent in 
the situations in which nursing finds itself. 

Among the clear cut factors arg: 


1. 


The increased use of hospital and health jacilities 
by the general public. According to 1945 reports 
of the AMA (April 20, 1946), the average cc- 
cupancy in non-governmental hospitals increased 
from 75 to 76 percent in 1945 and for the total 
hospital group the average occupancy was 80.8 
percent as compared with 75.1 percent in 1944. 
Furthermore, there were almost 50,000 more 
births in hospitals (49,691) in 1945 than in 1944 
—making a total of 1,969,667, a volume of ob- 
stetrical service unequaled in any previous year. 


In the latter part of 1945 the registered hospitals 
were employing 144,724 graduate nurses, exclu- 
sive of 25,277 private duty nurses, or 19,266 more 
than in the corresponding period in 1944. The 
hospitals also reported 1,328 more private duty 
nurses. Schools of nursing had approximately 1,000 
more students than at the end of 1944, cr a 
total of 130,909 students in 1,250 schools ac- 
credited by state boards of nurse examiners. 


The discovery of new drugs, as penicillin, in the 
field of preventive medicine which requires more 
nurses to meet the new demand for administering 
and giving necessary education. 


The redistribution of people, from areas lacking 
health facilities to those areas where facilities are 
better, increased demands in areas where nurses 
are employed. 


Relatively new fields of opportunity for nurses, 
as in industry, air transportation anesthetists, 
physio-therapists, etc., have absorbed thousands of 
formerly available for more 


nurses generalized 


nursing service. 


The reorganization and expansion of the Veterans 
Hospitals, which has had a great deal of public 
attention in recent months, absorbed several thou 
sand more nurses than had formerly 
signed to this service. 


been as- 


Nurses retiring from the profession or leaving fy 
While definite 
available as to the number who have !-ft th 
must be recognized tha 
many retired nurses returned to work during 


turning 


personal reasons. figures are no 


prefession recently, it 


war as a patriotic duty and are now r 


to their former status. Army nurses who served 


ed o 
extended rest, while many are taking advantage of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights and have enrolled in schoo 
others 


long periods in combat zones feel the 


have left for better pay in other fields 
some temporarily, but some do not plan to pr 


turn. 


Among the factors contributing to the nurs 
shortage which are less clear cut are: 


Personnel policies determining salaries, 
hours, 
professional status and other fattors which crear 
While studies prove that th 
compare favorably, and ofte: 
exceed those paid in other professions, salar 
offset the 
long arduous working hours, limited freedom, a» 
tocratic practices too often found today. Ther 
must be the combination of all the desirable fea 
tures of good personnel 
as other human beings 
standards of good performance 


working 
vacations, retirement benefits, social and 
job satisfactions. 
salaries of nurses 
features 


alone cannot undesirable 


practices to keep the 


nurses stimulated t& 
Problems in securing the quantity and qualit; « 
students for nursing schools 

The war period provided the first national pro 
fessional recruitment effort for nursing schools 
The quota of students set each year during the 
war was exceeded. Since the cessation of hostilities, 
funds have been no longer available for the con- 
tinuation of the national program, hence recruit- 
ing of students fcr nursing schools has had to be 
left to hit and miss efforts of individual schools 
or groups with such guidance from the national 
level as can be given. The slump in enrollment 
for the Fall, 1946 term was so marked that many 
schcols lacked qualified 
organize Fall classes. 

Many college and high school counselors are not 
fully cognizant of the real opportunities in the 
nursing field, hence do not 
field into which highly 
can be directed. 


sufiicient applicants to 


stress nursing as 4 


qualified young people 


The Negro's Stake in This 


The Negro people have never had sufficient 


nursing care available to them in any part of 
the United States. Negroes number 10 percent 
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of our American population, but less than 3 
gercent of the more than 250,000 graduate reg- 
istered nurses in the country. Among the more 
than 1,300 accredited schools of nursing in 
1046, 28 were for Negroes only (with 38 more 
,dmitting a few Negro nurses) and more than 
1.200 for white students only. Thus, one-tenth 
{ our population at best had access to one- 
wenticth of our schools of nursing. 

At present there are approximately 2,600 
Negro students enrolled in nursing schools. 
While this represents an increase of 76 percent 
over pre-war years, it also represents a danger- 
us “low” for the Negro’s participation in the 
nursing program for the nation. 

The writer is confident that the readers of 
OpporTuUNiITY are familiar with the inequali- 
ties reflected in the higher death and sickness 
rates among the Negro people as compared to 
the whites, so statistics in this regard are 
omitted. We are concerned to use our space at 
this time to point out some of the things which 
Negro people can and should do as their con- 
tribution to better nursing care for the nation: 


Recognize more fully the community's responsi- 
bility for good nursing care by analyzing the 
auses of the present nurse shortage. If, for in- 
stance, increased use of medical facilities by 
the public is a good thing, should not the publi 
become increasingly interested and responsible for 
the support and expansion of personnel and ser 


vices? 


Create a greater awareness of the dearth of good 
training facilities for Negro nurses throughout 
Too many of the existing schools 
for Negro nurses are controlled by and connected 


the country 


with hospitals with too few patients and personnel 
to provide the clinical experience necessary for the 
proper education of the nurse. Fortunately, the 
trend toward the integration of Negro students 
nto many of the mixed schools is increasing the 


facilities available to Negro student nurses 


Awareness is futile without action With the 
passage of the Hospital Survey and Constructior 
Act, federal funds will soon be available for the 
building of hospitals in areas where they are 
sorely needed. Communities will be expected to 
match funds with federal monies The Negro 
people must be on the alert to see that any hos- 
pital building program will include and meet the 
needs of the Negro people and must be feit 
through community participation in the raising 
ef necessary funds. Nurses will be needed to staff 
the anticipated hospitals. Now is the moment to 
begin to meet the need 


4. The recruitment of students for nursing schools 
is an immediate opportunity for community par- 
ticipation. The 38 mixed schools are receiving 
too few applications from qualified Negro women. 
The National Nursing Council has prepared a 
leaflet, “America Needs More Negro Nurses,” to 
assist in the interpretation of nursing as a career, 
which lists these schools. These pamphlets can be 
secured without cost as long as they last. The 
nurse shortage creates a vicious cycle: Nurse ad- 
ministrators are too busy with the day by day 
problems involved in nursing care to get out tc 
recruit the nurses for tomorrow. The failure to re- 
cruit now perpetuates the shortage for the future 
The vicious cycle can be indented, if not com- 
pletely broken, by participation of counselors in 
nigh schools and colleges, women’s organizations 
and others in programs planned to interpret nurs- 
ing as an important professional field. Women’s 
organizations can and should provide scholarships 
for qualified women interested in nursing who 
need some financial assistance. 


Community support is needed to assist with a 
more adequate distribution of Negro nurses. Wacx 
differentials, coupled with disregard for profes- 
sional status and personality which is most fia- 
grant in the Southern states, caused good nurses 
to seek employment in other areas, hence we have 
a concentration of Negro nurses in the urban 
centers of the Northeast. The areas with the larg- 
est concentraticn of Negro people have the fewest 
Negro nurses! 


Groups are emerging 

Negro Southern leadership to work for the im- 
provement of problems in the South. The nurs- 
ing situation in the South is one of the problems 
worthy of serious support by such groups. The 
returns to the community in terms of better health 
care will warrant any investment of time and 
interest made. 


The leaders in the profession are concerned. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor is now undertaking a study, at 
the request of the National Nursing Council, “to 
discover . . . the actual facts about registered 
nurses throughout the country, where they are, 
what they are doing, how much they are earning, 
how long they are working, what kind of nursing 
duty they are engaged on, and how they feel 
about their work.” 


From this study it is hoped that the basic 
causes of nurse shortages may be interpreted to 
the nursing profession and the public. What- 
ever the findings, it is evident now that all who 
have a stake in the relation of nursing to the 
community can start at this very moment to 
offset the bottlenecks which are obvious today. 





Todd Duncan 


FTER one of Todd Duncan’s concerts 
in New Zealand not long ago, a music 
critic attached to one of the country’s 


better magazines sounded off in uninhibited ap- 
preciation : 


It would not (he said) be stepping outside the ring 
of truth or exaggeration to say that Todd Duncan is 
the greatest artist that has ever visited New Zealand. 
It would be impossible to conceive any singer who 
could surpass this Negro baritone with his superb voice, 
so beautiful in its range and power, shedding communi- 
cativeness, vitality, sincerity and all these human ele- 
ments that spring from the heart; dually controlled 
with a prodigious singing mind that is able to squeeze 
the last drop of sensitive expression out of the text, 
which spins and weaves tones from an imposing fortis- 
simo to a vanishing pianissimo, taking excursions into 
every sphere of song form, and emerging with triumph 
from them, standing unchallenged as a paragon of 
poetic thought. 


Well—this New Zealand stop was one of the 
last in Mr. Duncan’s three-month tour of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, extended by demand 
from Dominion music lovers. If this magazine 
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critic’s appraisal seemed unduly gushing, it was 
no more so than those of possibly two score of 
other music critics, feature writers, and re. 
porters in the British Dominions’ newspaper 
and magazines. Mr. Duncan was compared 
with Lehman, Flagstad, and Tibbett; praised 
for his diction, which one critic said “like his 
vocal finesse is (or should be) an object lesson 
to local singers.” One publication noted his 
physical appearance : 


Mr. Duncan is probably the most immediately arresting 
musical personality to arrive in Sydney in recent wecks 
Over six feet in height, he combines a magnificently 
soft speaking voice with great vitality of manner, and a 
physical strength which makes his handshake a rather 
startling experience. His eyes with their sly yet direct 
humor, explain the original ‘Porgy’s’ success in the 
States. 


At one concert a man applauded so vigorous 
ly that the works of his watch fell out. After 
another the crowd was so dense that six men 
had to guard his exit from the concert hall to 
his hotel. A “town talk” column carried the 
tidbit: “the best place to search for any stolen 
wives or straying husbands these nights is a 
Todd Duncan concert. This captivating Amer- 
ican baritone has cast such a spell upon us all 
that we dare not stay away!” 

Todd Duncan could add to this Australian- 
New Zealand triumph his 1944-45 “good-will” 
tour of Latin America; his 1945 appearance 
with the New York City Opera Company in 
“Pagliacci” and “Carmen”—the “first Negro 
in United States operatic history to sing a white 
role with a white cast” ; his 1,600 performances 
of Porgy in Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” ; his 
appearances with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra ;—and many other events 
in his career. 

After the Dominions would come a 50-city 





tour of the United States and Canada, an Eng- 
land-European tour highlighted by an appear- 
ance at the Edinburgh (Scotland) Internation- 
al Music Festival, where he would be the 
United States representative. 


“Music On His Mind” 


The answer to all of this accomplishment 
and--in some instances—unprecedented ac- 
claim is found in the artist himself. Todd Dun- 
can is a man who has absolute perfection in his 
art as his goal. He loves to sing, but not only 
that, he loves to give to his audience the song’s 


purity of tone, its authentic feeling, and to leave 


a memorable interpretation. He, admittedly, 
works hard to do this. “A worthwhile singing 
career,” he said once, “demands intense con- 
centration, application and sacrifice.” 

He has had music on his mind since he was 
a child when his mother began giving him 
piano lessons. It was not until his second year 
at Butler College (Indiana) that he discovered 
the potentialities in his voice, and from merely 
“having music on his mind” he began to plan 
for the concert stage. There were only two de- 
tours—experiences which have been of ines- 
timable value to his success as a concert artist : 
his Howard University professorship and _ his 
years a8 an actor. 

After receiving an M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he went to Howard to teach voice. For 
the hundreds of students who came to him Mr. 
Duncan insisted upon the same diligence he 
gave to his own work. His classes were no easy 
marks: students knew they “had to get Pro- 
fessor Duncan’s work.” While at Howard he 
got the call from George Gershwin to try out 
for Porgy. Gershwin had to call twice, for there 
was nothing further from the young teacher’s 
mind than acting in a Broadway production. 


Being Porgy used the better part of nine 
years between 1935 and 1944. Intermittently, 
however, he appeared in other theater produc- 
tions. He went to England for Drury Lane’s 
“The Sun Never Sets,” returned to the United 
States to play the Lawd’s General in “Cabin in 
the Sky,” toured with a West Coast company 
in a revival of “Show Boat” and found him- 
self eventually appearing in an RKO motion 
picture, “Syncopation.” 

It was not until 1944 that Todd Duncan de- 
cided to break away from everything except 
the concert stage and possibly opera. The tran- 
sition was difficult, of course. His first concerts 
drew mixed reactions from music critics. The 
Porgy aura was almost a disadvantage. But 
subsequent appearances and critic comments 
have shown the results of the artist’s painstak- 
ing effort to master his handicaps. 

In a subtle, captivating combination of his 
ability as an actor and his talent as a singer, he 
has become an exciting, highly satisfying artist 
for his audiences. This, together with his natu- 
ral warmth and friendliness, brought him the 
“ambassador” roles which have charac‘erized 
his appearance in other countries. 


"Ten Times Winner” 


Todd Duncan, concert artist, is never, of 
course, entirely divorced from Todd Duncan, 
Negro. Coming from fairly well-to-do parents, 
he was protected from race prejudice for a 
large part of his early life. As he grew up and 
had to face the inevitable stone wall, the ex- 
perience, instead of discouraging him, made 
him a perfectionist. Like most young Negroes 
following careers in a white world, he found 
he had to be “ten times winner before once ac- 
claimed.” He has found a rewarding happi- 
ness, notwithstanding, not only in the love of 
his own work, and the assiduity with which he 
must follow it, but in making it possible for 
other young, talented Negroes to train for 
careers. In his recognition of the difficulties 
they have to face, he makes it possible for many 
of them to continue their own training, helps 
launch them in their careers, and gives them 
his own formula for achievement : 


My work comes first. I’m always studying, learning 
new things, trying old ones over and over again. I want 
to give the best music I can give to the people who 
hear me. When I sing I want to see and hear the music 
and the words quite clearly..I want to get their au- 
thentic feeling and their sense of completeness. It is 
that vision which is behind my eyes when I stand 
upon the platform to sing—and it is that perfection 
I seek. 
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Survey of the Months — 


Dr. Charles S. Johnson 


. 
JOHNSON ELECTED HEAD 
OF FISK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Charles 5. Johnson was unanimously elected pres- 
ident of Fisk University, by the institution’s board of 
trustees, last October 29. The announcement was made 
by Mrs. Vera Cravath Gibbs, chairman of the board. 

Head of the university's social science department 
since 1928, Dr. Johnson is the first Negro to head the 
80-year-old institution. He succeeds Dr. Thomas E 
Jones, who resigned last spring to assume the presidency 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 

Dr. Johnson was recently appointed by President 
Truman as one of 10 United States delegates to the 
first session of UNESCO's (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) general confer- 
ence, convening in Paris November 19. He was also a 
member of the American Commission of 20 educators 
sent to Japan last spring at General MacArthur's re- 
quest, to help reorganize the educattonal system of 
that country. 

Born in Bristol, Va., July 24, 1893, Dr. Johnson 
received the B.A. degree from Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Va., in 1916, and the Ph.B. degrec, 
in 1917, from the University of Chicago. During the 
first World War, he was a regimental sergeant-major in 
the infantry, taking part in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. 

Following the Armistice, he continued graduate study 
at the University of Chicago until 1920. 

In 1928, Virginia Union University awarded him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and in 1941 he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Howard University. 

Dr. Johnson was formerly director of research for 
the National Urban League and the first editor of 
Opportunity from 1923 to 1928. 
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He is director of the race relations department of 
the American Missionary Association ; co-ordinator of the 
race relations division of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
of which he is also a trustee and ofhicer; director of 
the American Council on Race Relations; and a mem- 


ber of a number of scientific and educational socicties, 
* * * 


VETERANS GIVE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
TO HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Last fall the officers and members of the Enlisted 
Men's Club of the 387th Engineers Combat Battalion 
presented $2,000 to Howard University, Washingion, 
D. C., as a scholarship fund for a student at Howard 
The scholarship is to be known as the “387th Engineer 
Combat Battalion All-Expense Four Year Scholarship.” 

The group was formerly the 1698th Engineer Combat 
Battalion and has a notable combat record, having 
fought in Germany as part of the Ninth Army. It was 
one of the first units to make an assault crossing to 


the Rhine River, and served nineteen months overseas. 
* * * 


FRATERNITY AND SORORITIES 
GIVE SCHOLARSHIP AID 

The Omega Psi Phi fraternity recently announced 
through Dr. W. Montague Cobb, chairman of the or- 
ganization’s Scholarship Commission, grants totaling 
$1,900 for creative work and continued study to nine 
scholars. The awards were: 

To S. Randolph Edmonds, playwright and pro- 
fessor of drama at Dillard University, New Orleans, 
La., $500 to aid the writing of a play, “Prometheus 
and the Atom,” and the publication of an anthology 
of full-length Negro plays. 

To Joseph H. Reason, acting librarian of the 
Howard University Founders’ Library, Washington, 
D. C., $250 to aid the completion of doctoral 
studies at the Catholic University of America. 

To S. Herbert Adams, registrar at Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C., $250 to aid 
the completion of doctoral studies at New York 
University and a definitive work on the office of 
the registrar in American colleges. 

To James Oliver Brown, junior at Meharry Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., and John Winston King, 
senior at Howard University Medical School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $250 each for the continuation of 
professional! study. 

To James H. Butts, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va.; William H. Greene, Howard Uni- 
versity; Jesse Hill, Jr., Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; and Samuel A. Morgan, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; $100 each for the 
continuation of undergraduate studies 
Initiated in 1939, the Omega Scholarship Program 

has sought to aid and encourage deserving schol4rs and 
creative workers at all academic levels. The scope of 
the program was considerably enlarged in 1946, par- 
ticularly at the higher levels. A special grant of $100 
was also made to the N.A.A.C.P. as a contribution 
to the expenses of David Johnson, president of the 
Students’ Association of Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa., as a delegate to the International Student Service 
Conference in Cambridge, England, last July. 
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(he Scholarship Commission is composed of Dr. S. 
Milton Nabrit, professor of biology, Atlanta Univer- 
Charles W. Collins, training officer, U. S. Veterans 
ministration, New York City; Andrew I. Terrell, 
ess manager, Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
inston-Salem, N. C.; Dr. Arthur P. Davis, professor 
of English, Howard University; and Dr. W. Montague 
Cobb, professor of anatomy, Howard University, chair- 
mali 
Sororities Aid Hampton Students 

Iwo Hampton Institute students, Miss Mabelle War- 
ren, of Philadelphia, and Miss Natalie Scott, of Phoebus, 
Va., were recently awarded scholarships by graduate 
chapters of two sororities in the town of Hampton, Va. 

Gamma Upsilon Omega chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha granted a special $200 scholafship to Miss 
Warren, a senior at Hampton Institute, to aid her in 
taking private voice lessons at Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia. The grant supplemented a similar one from 
the same chapter last summer. 

Beta Kappa, the graduate chapter of Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority in the town of Hampton, granted a $100 
scholarship to Miss Scott, an honor graduate of Phenix 
School. Miss Scott is a freshman in the Division of 
Business at Hampton Institute. 

* * * 


DUNHAM'S “BAL NEGRE" ACCLAIMED; 
TO GO ON EXTENSIVE TOUR 

When Katherine Dunham appeared in “Bal Negre” 
for a four weeks’ engagement at the Belasco Theatre 
in New York City, Robert Sylvester, in the Daily 
News of November 8, said in part: “Katherine Dunham 
is the best dancer in America today and has been since 
the death of the great Argentinita. . . . She also has 
dramatic talents far in excess of any dancer on the 
American stage today. As a choreographer, the 
Dunham is close to the top.” He ended his glowing 
tribute with the following: 

“If things were run properly in this town, every 
quote American unquote ballet company would be 
forced to go up to Dunham's school for biweekly les- 
sons.” 

Following the New York engagement, Dunham and 
her troupe of fifty dancers, singers and musicians were 
scheduled to present “Bal Negre” on the Pacific Coast, 
in Mexico and South America, according to an an- 
nouncement by producers Nelson L. Gross and Dan 
Melnick. 

Since this writing, Miss Dunham’s New York engage- 
ment has been extended.) 

* * * 


NEGRO ATTORNEY SERVES ON 
WAR CRIMES COMMISSION 


Joseph L. McLemore, of St. Louis, Mo., former OPA 
attorney, has been serving with the War Crimes Com- 
mission in Manila, P. I., as counsel since last September. 

\ graduate of the New York University School of 
Law, Mr. McLemore engaged in private practice in St. 
Louis for over ten years. In 1945 he was given the 
position with OPA which he subsequently left to ac- 
cept the overseas assignment with the War Crimes 
Commission. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Last October, Msgr. James F. Kelley, president of 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., announced the 
appointment of Dr. Francis M. Hammond as a teacher 
of philosophy. This Catholic institution thus joins other 
colleges and universities that have added Negroes to 
their teaching staffs. 

Dr. Hammond has previously taught at Southern and 
Xavier Universities. He received his education at 
Xavier, University of New Orleans, University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium, and Laval University, Quebec, Canada, 
where he received his doctorate. 

* * * 

Mrs. Edmonia W. Grant, director of education for 
the American Missionary Association, has been appoint- 
ed by the U. S. Office of Education as assistant director 
of the project for the Adult Education of Negroes. 
Mrs. Grant went to Washington last October on a 
three-months’ leave of absence from her A.M.A. head- 
quarters on the Fisk University campus. 

The adult education project, sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education and financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, was recently inaugurated at a 
number of Negro university centers, following a meet- 
ing of government and educational leaders at Hampton 
Institute last September. This conference was directed 
by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education. Mrs. Grant 
attended as a consultant. 

Four Negro educational centers in the South will 
cooperate in the extension of the program. Tennessee 
A. and I. State College and Fisk University are jointly 
supervising evening classes at social centers in the Nash- 
vile and Memphis areas. The program’s primary con- 
cern is with ‘functional illiterates’-—those adults who 
have net completed the 5th grade. Forty-one percent 
of America’s colored population are in this category. 

Mrs. Grant, who received the B.A. degree from 


. Francis M. Hammond 





Howard University and the M.A. from Fisk, was super- 
visor of adult education for WPA in western North 
Carolina from 1935 to 1937. Following a period as 
research assistant at Fisk, she was given a Rosenwald 
Fellowship at Columbia University’s Teachers’ College 
for a two-years study of adult education. In 1945 she 
came to the A.M.A. staff in Nashville from a position 
as program secretary of the National Y.W.C.A.’s stu- 
dent division. She is well known for the series of posters 
on “The Races of Mankind,” which she originated and 
popularized. 


* * * 


Miss Florence Barksdale, of Washington, D. C., was 
recently appointed head-worker of the Northwest Settle- 
ment House in that city. She holds an A.B. degree from 
Howard University and a Master of Social Work degrec 
from the Atlanta University School of Social Work 
Miss Barksdale’s previous experience includes work with 
the following organizations: Armstrong Foundation in 
Boston, Mass.; the Family Welfare Society in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Friends Association for Colored Children in Rich- 
mond, Va.; and the Child Welfare and Public Assist- 
ance Divisions of the Board of Public Welfare in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* 


“COLOR” STORIES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


The November 18, 1946 issue of Life devotes seven 
pages to an outstanding picture-article on Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., the first Negro college in 
America and the largest today. It covers co-eds and their 
clothes; scholarship and professors; sports, fraternities, 
sororities, and social events. There is an excellent full- 
page photograph of Howard medical students watching 
an operation performed in Freedmen’s Hospital, which is 
affiliated with the university. 

The December 10, 1946 issue of Look carries a four- 
page illustrated story on discrimination and segregation 
in Springfield, IIL, titled “Negro Boy in a White Land.” 
Beginning with a full-page photograph of a Negro high 
school student standing in the shadow of Lincoln’s tomb, 
captioned “Kelcy Siddall ponders the future of a Negro 
boy in Springfield, IIL,” the story shows him sharing in 
racial democracy in various phases of school life, but be- 
ing denied wholesome recreation in the downtown busi- 
ness section. 


AWARDS 


“Page One Awards,” for achievement in various 
fields, given by the Newspaper Guild of New York in- 
cluded: 

Camilla Williams, soprano, for her sensational 
performance in the title role of “Madame Butterfly,” 
with the City Center Opera Company; Pearl Pri- 
mus, dancer, who recently appeared with the 
Chicago Opera Company as guest artist; and Joe 
Lonis, world heavyweight boxing champion. 

The presentations were made at the Guild’s Annual 
Page One Ball, held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on 


January 7. 
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THE KING COLE TRIO 
L. to r., Johnny Miller, Nat (King) Cole 
and Oscar Moore 
Their new program “The King Cole Show” —sponsored 
by the makers of Wildroot Cream Oil—is currently 
heard every Saturday, 3:45 P.M., EST, over , 
Coast-to-Coast. They have also appeared on NBC’; 
Kraft Music Hall program since last summer. 


THE KING COLE TRIO 


Nat “King” Cole was born in Montgomery, Alaba:na, 
in 1916, the son of Edward Coles, a Baptist minister 
Nat dropped the “s” from the family name.) When 
he was four, the family moved to Chicago where his 
father became pastor of a Southside church. Recciving 
his first musical instruction from his mother, at the 
age of twlve he was a capable pianist as well as organ- 
ist in his father’s church. In Phillips High School, Nat 
mixed school work with football and music. He played 
classical music for about six years before he began to 
play jazz. His first endeavor was as leader of a small 
band playing one-night jobs locally. From there to the 
Savoy Ballroom, the Panama Cafe and a Negro revue. 
After the show closed, and unable to organize another 
orchestra, Nat worked alone at the Century Club in Los 
Angeles. The owner of another place of entertainment 
needed a trio, and when he heard Nat Cole’s name was 
reminded of the Old King Cole nursery rhyme and the 
“Fiddlers Three.” So the King Cole Trio was born. As 
bassist, Nat chose Wesley Prince, of Pasadena, and as 
guitarist Oscar Moore, from Austin, Texas. Hired for 
a two weeks’ engagement, the trio was held for six 
months. Later Chicago and New York engagements 
were for months and years rather than weeks. When 
appearing in Holiywood, the Trocadero renamed its 
cocktail lounge The King Cole Room. 

With the outbreak of war, Wesley Prince left to do 
war work, and Johnny Miller, also of Pasadena, took 
his place. 

The trio has made numerous recordings for Decca 
and the Capitol Company and has appeared in pic- 
tures for Universal, Columbia, Republic, and United 
Artists. 

A recent personal appearance at the Paramount, in 





New York City, for several weeks, is another indica- 
tion of the trio’s popularity. 
* * * 

HONORS 

Thomas H. Henderson, dean of the College at Vir- 
ginia Union University, Richmond, Va., recently re- 
ceived the doctor of philosophy degree from the Uni- 
yersity of Chicago. While there he was initiated into 
the Phi Delta Kappa professional fraternity and received 
top rating on his doctoral preliminaries. He has re- 
turned to his duties at Virgiinia Union after a year’s 
leave of absence for study. 

A native of Newport News, Va., Dr. Henderson holds 
the B.S. degree from Virginia Union and the M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. His teaching ex- 
perience includes thirteen years in the public schools of 
Richmond and five years dean of the College at Virginia 
Union University. 

* * * 

Philippa Duke Schuyler, talented young composer 
and pianist, has been appointed a junior advisory editor 
of Calling All Girls Magazine. 

* * * 

Constance Curtis, book editor and journalist for the 
Amsterdam News, was featured in a special story, “New 
York Is My Beat,” in the November issue of Mademoi- 
selle 

A native of St. Louis, Miss Curtis holds the B.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago and the M.A. 
from Columbia University. A former school teacher, 
she has been with the Amsterdam News for over three 
years and has served as women’s editor and society 
editor as well as covering other assignments in political 
and educational reporting. 

* * * 

Nora Holt, music critic for the Amsterdam News 
was recently elected to the Music Critics Circle of New 
York City. 

* * * 

Detective George E. Booker, of the 18th Division, New 
York City Police Department, received honorable men- 
tion recently from Commissioner Arthur W. Wallander 
for the single-handed capture of a gunman at Eighth 
Avenue and 124th Street. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
ADMITS NEGRO CANDIDATES 


The American College of Surgeons, which was 
charged last year with restricting its Negro membership, 
sent out notices last November to cight Negro candi- 
dates to report for initiation ceremonies during the an- 
nual clinical congress in Cleveland, December 16-20. 

At the same time, Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, asso- 
ciate director of the college, announced that four other 
Negroes had been admitted as fellows in November 
1945. During that year the society did not hold a con- 
gress and the candidates were notified by mail of their 
acceptance. The surgeons so notified were Dr. Peter 
Marshall Murray, of New York City, a member of the 
House of Delegates of the New York Medical Society, 
visiting gynecologist at Sydenham and Harlem Hospitals 
and a member of the surgical staff of St. Clare Hospital ; 
Dr Roscoe C. Giles, Dr. Ulysses G. Daley, and Dr. Carl 


G. Roberts, of Chicago, al) affiliated with Provident 
Hospital. 

From New York, this year’s candidates are Dr. Farrow 
R. Allen, associate surgeon at Harlem Hospital and ad- 
junct surgeon at Sydenham; Dr. Aubre Del Maynard 
and Dr. James C. Whitaker, associate surgeons at Har- 
lem; and Dr. Chester W. Chinn, eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist. From New Jersey are Dr. A. E. Bythe- 
wood and Dr. C. E. Jones, of Newark. Dr. Bythewood 
is visiting surgeon at Community Hospital, in Newark, 
and Dr. Jones an associate surgeon at Essex General 
Hospital, in East Orange. From Philadelphia is Dr. 
Douglass Stubbs, director of surgery at Douglass and 
Mercy Hospitals. 

Early in 1945, when Dr. George Thorne, of the Syd- 
enham Hospital staff and an assistant visiting surgeon at 
Lincoln Hospital, wrote for an application blank, he 
was informed that “fellowship in the College is not 
being conferred on members of the Negro race at the 
present time.” This reply was denounced in many pub- 
lications, including New York Medicine, the official 
publication of the New York County Medical Society. 

Dr. Louis T. Wright, director of surgery at Harlem 
Hospital and New York City police surgeon, was ad- 
mitted to the college in 1934. (See Orrortrumnrry, Oc- 
tober 1934, p. 317.) He was the only Negro member 
until November 1945. However, Dr. Daniel Hale Wil- 
liams, of Chicago, who died in 1931, was a charter 
member. 

Candidates for a fellowship must be graduates of an 
acceptable medical school, with three years of hospital 
apprenticeship, including two years of special training 
in surgery. They must devote seven years to special 
training and practice and must submit 100 case records 
of major surgical work, including 50 cases for which 
the candidate was the responsible surgeon. 


. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
GRADUATE OF A NEGRO COLLEGE 

Our readers may recall the phctograph of Miss Kat- 
rine White, a scientific aide in nutrition research for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which appeared in 
the Fall 1946 issue of Opportunity, p. 224. They may 
not know, however—because we did not state—that 
Miss White was graduated with honors from Living- 
stone College, Salisbury, N. C., where she majored in 
chemistry. 

; * * * 

TOBIAS ELECTED TRUSTEE OF ONE SCHOOL; 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF ANOTHER 


Dr. Channing H. Tobias, director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, was recently elected a trustee of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City. He is 
one of the first Negroes to be appointed to the Board 
of Trustees of a non-colored institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Tobias was also recently elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 
at the annual meeting of the board in New York City. 

Upon his election as director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund (see Opportunity, Winter issue 1946, p. 33), 
Dr. Tobias represented the Fund on a trip to Liberia, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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URBAN LEAGUE / 


Akron, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond RK. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. Sec’ y 


Anderson, Indiana - 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 


Atlanta, Georg 
ATLANTA CRBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

A. J. Allen, Jr., Exec. Sec'y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
* URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Bec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
vy. Be e, 
Acting Exec. Director 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec'y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams, Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 Ncirth Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec'y 


Denver, Colorado 
DENVER URBAN LEAGUE 
2319 High Street 
Harold Brown, Sr. Board Sec'y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


NATIONAL 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
Old City Hall 
E. Scott Place 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
20 N. Van Brunt 8&t. 
Mrs. Marion F: rrester, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bidg 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Warne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
4114 East Nioth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 


1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec'y 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN 
554 Henry Street, N. W 
Paul L. Phillips 
Exec. Sec'y 


Kaneas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
CITY 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Bec y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE A GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
W: H. Bass, Jr., Exec. Sec'y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
LOS ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covingt« n, 
Exec. Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE U RBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele, Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th Street 
Everett Johnson, Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHE 
NELSON C. JACKSON, Direc 




















Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 


Miami, Florida 


THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 


646 N. W. Sec. nd Avenue 


Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Stz« 


William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 


202-34 Times Annex 
(or. Marquette Ave. at 4th 8&t 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec'y 


New Erunewick, J 
NEW EkKt Saw i K URBAN 
LEAGUE 
122 New Street 
Liewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Bec'y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Clarence A. Laws, Exe 


New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy. General Sec'y 
Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 Bt. 


Queens Branch, 107-42 New York 
Bivd., Jamaica, L. L 
Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Bec'y 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
OKLAHOMA CITY URBAN 
LEAGUE 
Y.W.C.A. Building 
320 N. W. First Street 
Mre. Carrie L. Edwards, 
Board Sec'y 
Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
22135 Lake Street 
M. Leo Bohanon 
Exec. Sec'y 
Philadelphia, Pennslvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Phoenix, Arizcna 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1355 E. Jefferson Street 
John C. Williams, Exec. Sec'y 


Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBU RGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
353 Westminster St.. Room 14 

James N. Williams, 


Exec. Sec'y 


Richmond, Virginia 
KICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
Jchn T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metr: politan Bank Bidg., 
S. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec'y 


San Francieco, Calif 
ANCIBCO URBAN 


Room 202 


W. Manning, 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
Suite 306, Maynard Bidg., 
Firet Ave. and 
Washington Street 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPEINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUF 
234 Bouth 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

645 Union Street 
Dr. William DeBerry, 

Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley, 
Exec. Bec'y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY A88'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Small:, “xec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Bec'y 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN ee E 
547 Florida Ave., N. 
Joseph H Douglass, x4 Sec'y 


Waterbury, Ccnnectic 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pear! Sts. 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec'y 


IVISION 250 Auburn Ave., N. E., Rm. 602, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
ORGE L. EDWARDS, Asst. Director 











The Urban League News Front 


LEAGUE STAFF MEMBERS CHOSEN 
FOR IMPORTANT SERVICES 

NEW YORK, _N. Y.—Early last fall two National 
Urban League staff members were appointed to signifi- 
cant government and social work posts. Julius A. 
Thomas, the League’s director of Industrial Relations, 
was selected as consultant in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration; and Nelson C. Jackson, Southern field director 
of the League, was invited to serve on the first Execu- 
tive Committee of the recently organized Association 
for the Study of Community Organization. 

Mr. Thomas will serve as an advisor to Shane Mac- 
Carthy, Assistant RRA Administrator in charge of the 
Reemployment Branch, in the areas of employment and 
training of Negroes throughout the country. Mr. Jackson 
is one of fourteen persons from various parts of the 
country selected for membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associaticn for the Study of Community 
Organization. 


WRITES HOUSING PAMPHLET 
FOR NATIONAL OFFICE 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—William L. Evans, executive 
secretary of the Buffalo Urban League, wrote the text 
of “Race Fear and Housing,” a 44-page pamphlet on 
the fight for decent, non-segregated housing for Negroes 
in Buffalo, published by the National Urban League. 

Stating specifically that “Race Fear and Housing” 
was published to “present the facts of a local housing 
controversy in order to indicate how a local community 
can be divided into racial, religious and political pressure 
groups motivated by prejudice and bigotry engendered 
by a local housing authority,” Evans expresses the hope 
that “our experience here in Buffalo may serve as a 
warning to other communities faced with housing prob- 
lems similar to our own, in the post-war housing devel- 


opment program.” 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE APPOINTED 

TO DISCRIMINATION COUNCIL 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Edward F. Kennell, Jr., executive 

secretary of the Albany Interracial Council, is one of 

the three colored citizens appointed to the recently 

organized Albany Council Against Discrimination. He 

is chairman of the committee on approach to minority 


groups. 


LEAGUE’S FIRST CRP PUBLICATION— 
“SPOTLIGHT ON GARY’’—RELEASED 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—“Spotlight on Gary,” the Na- 
tional Urban. League’s first publication on its Com- 
munity Relations Project was released recently. The 
text, written by Manet Fowler, public relations con- 
sultant for the League, pays tribute to Gary, Indiana, 
as the city with the most outstanding record of accom- 
plishment of any visited by the Project during its first 
year of operation, 1944-45. 
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The 32-page publication, with graphic spot-line 
drawings by Russell Sherman, noted artist, is designed 
to illustrate the principle “American Teamwork Work;.” 
It is a highly readable treatment of information ma- 
terial presenting Gary’s story as one “of people and 4 
dream—of American people, in’ an American town who 
found a big Fear growing that wasn’t American at all, 
and of how they began to kill the Fear, to make the 
Peace work, to help the Dream grow.” 

Both poetry and prose are used in the narration which 
includes statistical references, a little of the history 
of the town, and the character of its population, and 
emphasizes principles underlying American democracy, 
relating these to the positive efforts made locally to al- 
leviate negative racial conditions where they exist. One 
of the “positive” efforts was the invitation to the Com- 
munity Relations Project, whose research-study and rec- 
ommendations for action on specific problems proved 
so effective that Gary citizens later formed a local 
Urban League. Following the main areas in which the 
Urban League works, the book focuses attention on 
employment, housing, community organization, education 
and recreation, health—and the handling of these 
problems by the total community. 

The Urban League, other local groups in Gary, and 
organizations and groups throughout the country are 
distributing “Spotlight on Gary” through a sponsor- 
ship plan. Details of the plan and copies of the book 
may be secured by writing the National Urban Leaguc, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


SPONSORS REAL ESTATE AND 
HOMEMAKING PROJECTS 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The third Real Estate Work 
shop of the Urban League of Greater New York began 
its fall and winter sessions last October 16, to continue 
until the end of January. Designed to help local real 
estate agents in acquiring newer skills and techniques, 
the workshop is sponsored by the League's Housing 
Department. Mrs. Dorothy B. Hamilton, health and 
housing secretary, says that lecturers for these sessions 
have been earefully chosen from among the most 
talented men in the business and real estate fields. Th: 
spring terra will follow a similar plan, with considera- 
tion of larger areas of work, such as management, ap- 
praisals, mortgages, etc. 

This League also sponsored, in cooperation with 
other social agencies, a Homemaking Institute at P. S 
184, on West 116th Street, between Lenox and Fifth 
Avenues, to help Harlem housewives improve their 
home conditions and homemaking skills. Mrs. Hamilton 
said: “This institute is the next step in our tenant edu- 
cation program. We shall continue our efforts on all 
fronts with landlords and owners, building superinten- 
dents and tenants. Much has been done; there is so 
much more to do.” (Mrs. Hamilton described the 
League’s “Block Project for Better Housing—Better 
Health” in an article in the Fall 1946 issue of 


Opportunity, p. 184.) 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


) .W YORK, N. Y.—The Board of Directors of the 
National Urban League announced recently the appoint- 
ment of Miss Manet Fowler as public relations consul- 
tant and Robert L. Kinney as trade union consultant 
for the organization. Both Miss Fowler and Mr. Kinney 
have been serving for some months with the Urbdn 
League movement, Miss Fowler as public relations con- 
sultant for the League’s Community Relations Project, 
and Mr. Kinney as trade union representative for the 
United Urban League Service Fund. 

Miss Fowler, a native of Fort Worth, Texas, came to 
the Urban League from the firm of Edward L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel, where she was Assistant to Mr 
Bernays in charge of research. She completed her un- 
dergraduate work at New York University in journal- 
ism, with specializations in advertising and anthropology 
While at New York University she was, in anthropology, 
an Honors Research student, elected to Alpha Kappa 
Delta, and, in journalism, winner of both the David 
James Burrell Prize for reporting and writing and the 
Joyce Kilmer Prize for special feature writing. Her ad- 
ditional study has been in anthropology, at Columbia 
University, where, as twice a Julius Rosenwald Fellow, 
she completed residence study for the Ph.D. 

Miss Fowler's work with the League’s Community 
Relations Project has included the writing and planning 
of “Spotlight on Gary,” which is receiving enthusiastic 
comment throughout the country. 

Mr. Kinney, formerly research director of the Na- 
tional CIO War Relief Committee's Division of Com- 
munity Services, is a native of Missouri. He spent a 
large portion of his life further South, where he at- 
tended schools in Virginia, North Carolina, and Ala- 
bama. Prior to his work with the National CIO War 
Relief Committee, he was a national organizer for the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America. Earlier he was editor and general manager 

























Robert L. Kinney 








Manet Fowler 


of the Gulf Coast News Digest in Mobile, Alabama. 
His articles and fiction have appeared in Esquire, Sur- 
vey Midmonthly and other national magazines. He is 
serving now as a director of the Child Welfare League 
of America and as Vice-Chairman of the 1946-47 Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems Section of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

As trade union consultant, Mr. Kinney will seck to 
develop closer relations between the National Urban 
League and its affiliates and A. F. of L., CIO and in- 
dependent trade unions in the total League economic 
and social program area. Program relationships with 
labor will be developed not only in terms of industrial 
relations but in the areas of health, welfare, education, 
and research, fields in which trade unions during th- 
war have become particularly active. 


AMERICAN TEAMWORK STRESSED 
AT URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Annual Conference of the 
National Urban League, held here last fall (Septem- 
ber 25-29), with the Urban League of St. Louis as 
host, was an important event in race relations. Three 
hundred and forty registrants from twenty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia were in attendance. Greet- 
ings came from President Truman, Mayor Kauffmann, 
Professor Albert Einstein and Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, while formal proclamations and letters 
designating the weck of the Conference as American 
Teamwork Week were received from eleven Governors. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE JOINS 
NEW CIVIC CENTER FORUM 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—TIn the interest of an informed 
opinion in Greater Pittsburgh, the Urban League has 
joined with 25 other organizations in sponsoring a new 
Civic Center Forum. At monthly Tuesday evening ses- 
sions in Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall the Forum 
presents enlightening, exciting discussion of important 
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current topics. Speakers for the series include Clark 
Eichelberger, of the American Association for the United 
Nations; Leo Cherne, of Americans United for World 
Government and secretary of the Research Institute of 
America ; Governor Ellis Arnall, of Georgia; A. Philip 
Randolph, international president, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters; Clinton Golden, former director, 
Northeastern Region, Steelworkers’ Organization Com- 
mittee, and other distinguished persons. 


URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIPS 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Committee on Fellowships 
of the National Urban League has awarded the 1946-47 
fellowships to the following: * 

Mrs. Aldena B. Runnels, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the Portland (Oregon) Urban League, re- 
ceived the Adam Hat fellowship for study at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University. She 
is a graduate of Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View, Texas. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Jackson, assistant in placement ser- 
vice, American Friends Service Committee (Philadel- 
phia) received the joint National-Pittsburgh Urban 
League fellowship for study at the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. She is a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Pembroke College, Providence, 
ee 

Miss Lois Samuda, who received the Ella Sachs Plotz 
fellowship during the academic year 1945-46, has been 
granted a second year of study at the New York School 
of Social Work. (Her photograph appeared in the Fall 
1945 issue of Opportunity, p. 221.) 

James E. Banks, tenant consultant for the National 
Capital Housing Authority, Washington, D. C., also 
received a joint National-Pittsburgh Urban League fel- 
lowship in the Department of Sociology, University of 
Pittsburgh. He is a graduate of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Agnes Anthony, assistant director of the South 
Broad Street USO Club (Philadelphia), received the 
Benezet fellowship for study at the New York School 
of Social Work. She is an honor graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and holds the M.A. degree in 
Sociology from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Aldena B. Runnels Eli-abeth B. Jackson 
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NEGRO VETERAN EMPLOYED 
TO READ WATER METERS 


DETROIT, Mich.—Francis A. Kornegay, vocational 
secretary of the Detroit Urban League, was responsible 
for the employment of the first Negro water meter 
reader in this city. Kornegay made a survey of city 
employment, which showed that the water commis. 
stoners were recruiting veterans for such jobs but we 
rejecting Negroes. 


Telephone Operators, Too 


This League was also instrumental in getting Negro 
girls employed as telephone operators by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company. Four started work last O 
ber, according to Mr. Kornegay, who reported 
the survey made by the National Urban League's 
dustrial Relations Department, captioned “Nun 
Please,” was of invaluable aid. Copies were sent to 1 
Michigan Bell telephone officials, who called for mor 
and discussed the matter with Kornegay, with the 
sult that management was sold on the project. Negro 
girls will now be recruited, hired and placed on 
same basis and standards of all other accepted appli- 
cants. There will be no quota system and these operator 


will be placed in all branch offices 


CONTRIBUTES TO SPECIAL ISSUE 
OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
executive secretary Lester B. Granger is one of th 
contributors to the January issue of Survey Graphic, 
special one devoted to the subject of “Segregation 
Color Pattern From the Past—-The Struggle to Wipe 
Out Mr. Granger writes cn “Ten Cities,” an Urbar 
League photo survey of city practices and correctiv 
efforts. 

This issue of Survey Graphic is the latest in its unique 
“Calling America” series, and provides a thorough anal- 
ysis of segregation as practiced in the United States 
Thomas Sancton is special editor, and contributors in- 
clude distinguished journalists, churchmen, organizers 
sociologists, historians, anthropologists 


James E. Banks Agnes Anthony 
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ST. MARC, HAITI 

(Continued from Page 11) 
school but to wait until some Prince Charming 
decides that his crust of bread is tasteless un- 
less she shares it with him. 

The older famiiles of St. Marc are proud of 
their city. To them Port-au-Prince is too large. 
They speak of it as a more or less worldly place 
with ultra modern ideas and inventions. Many 
families think it terrible that their capital city 
has become so Americanized as to place such 
importance upon modern conveniences and 
comforts in homes. They see no need for sewer- 
age and electricity ; screening homes against the 
multitudinous insects is almost unheard of. And 
let the American beware lest by look, action, or 
word, he may betray his inability to eat food 
upon which he has seen insects feasting royally ! 
The hostess is often very easily offended and 
she may not have a too high opinion of Amer- 
icans hygienic ideas. Though wire for screens 
can not be procured, very few inhabitants, even 
in mosquito infested areas of the community, 
sleep beneath nets. They take quinine daily, 
vet expect to have an annual attack of malaria. 
Sometimes they seem to become thoroughly 
disgusted with an American who refuses to 
join them in their daily dose of prevention, es- 
pecially if the American shows no predisposi- 
tion to the malady. 

Beaming with enthusiasm and pride, the in- 
habitants show the newcomer the historic land- 
marks of the city: the many ruins that date 
from the Colonial Period; one of the many 
palaces of King Henry Christophe, which now 
houses a distillery. They boast of the part that 
they, their ancestors, and their town have 
played in the country’s revolutions. They point 
with pride to the plaque which commemorates 
a visit from Victor Schoelcher, the great aboli- 
tionist. They talk of the two presidents the dis- 
trict has produced. Should one remark that the 
town’s native son. Nissage Seget, was not noted 
for any progressive legislation effected during 
his presidency, they answer quickly that at least 
his term in office was characterized by very little 
evil or harm done to the country. 

The St. Marcois are justly proud of the part 
that their town played in the American Revolu- 
tionary War. It was from this little historic sea- 
port that eight hundred Haitian volunteers, un- 
der the leadership of the Comte d’Estaing, set 
sail in 1779 for the American continent where 
they fought valiantly in the battle of Savannah. 
They regret the fact that American history has 
almost forgotten what these sons of St. Do- 
mingue did to help form the first republic in the 
new world before they began their own success- 





ful fight for independence. They are glad that at 
last one hundred and sixty-five years later 
(1944), the American Government finally pre- 
sented them with a plaque commemorating that 
great event. 

They proudly describe their attitude towards 
the American Occupation. Many of them ex- 
pected, if not friendly, at least civil relations 
with the Americans. Their amicable overtures 
were repulsed and some members of the oc- 
cupying forces made it clear that even the most 
intelligent Haitians were socially and intellectu- 
ally inferior to the marines and their ladies. 
They relate how they then began a period of 
ostracism and quiet resistance to the slightest 
friendly gestures, an attitude which was more 
effective with their white “protectors” than any 
other could have been. 

Because of this bad taste left in their mouths 
by the marines, they still warily regard the new- 
comer from the United States until they are 
sure of his attitude and manner toward them 
and are satisfied with his reason for being in 
their country. This fact remains ineffaceably 
in my memory. Upon my arrival in St. Marc, 
I was most cordially received; my arrival had 
been previously announced by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and I was accompanied by 
the Director of Secondary Education and the 
American Supervisor of the English project. 
Everyone was very kind to me; I was hospita- 
bly entertained everywhere. However, it was 
not until I had unknowingly satisfied them that 
our project was not part of a second American 
Occupation, and that I had no intention of as- 
suming a superior attitude, that they warmly 
opened their arms and hearts and accepted me 
as one of their group. 

They took me so wholeheartedly into their 
confidence that I became somewhat alarmed. 
Even then, distrust of the Lescot regime was 
general and revolt was in the stage of fomenta- 
tion. The young liberals of St. Marc, several of 
my co-workers among them, discussed and ex- 
plained their political plans in my presence. At 
times their enthusiasm ran so high that I feared 
for their lives. Although I never committed 
myself during these discussions, my sympathies 
were entirely with them. Their hopes for a 
change in the political setup have in some 
measure been fulfilled by the recent turn in 
Haitian government affairs. 

As everywhere else in Haiti. there are only 
two seasons in the year in St. Marc: the rainy 
season and the dry. The inhabitants struggle 
complainingly through the latter trying futilely 
to keep the dust out of their houses, their noses, 
and their throats. A few moments after the in- 
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irequent showers of this time of the year, the 
streets and roads are almost as dusty as if there 
had been no rain at all. However, there is a 
tendency to complain almost as much during 
the rainy season, for one is afraid to go out at 
night unless the rain fell during the afternoon ; 
it seldom rains in the morning. But what de- 
licious fruits accompany the rainy season! Fifty 
or more varieties of the tasty mango, corrosol, 
quéneps, sapotés, melons, grapes, not to men- 
tion the oranges, bananas, and pineapples that 
are always available. For me, the inability to 
go out was amply compensated. 

St. Marc has been described as a “harsh, bare 
town, ugly to the point of melodrama” ; and in- 
deed might it present such a picture to a passer- 
by. Frankly, it seems to be a conglomeration of 
buildings—large and small, pretentious and un- 
pretentious, comfortable and void of any pre- 
tense of comfort—picked up at random from 
nowhere in particular and dropped haphazard- 
ly upon a barren, dusty spot between the moun- 
tains and the sea. Surrounded on three sides 
by five mountains, and on the fourth by the sea 
itself, the city gives one of two impressions. To 
many it looks as if the mountains are helping 
the patron saint to protect the town from all 
evil; to others the mountains seem angry be- 
cause the city has been placed there and they 
constantly try to push it into the sea. That 
depends largely upon one’s mental viewpoint. 
But where else can be seen such an incompara- 
bly beautiful sunset as there when the sun elides 
down into the Caribbean? Where else (if one 
lives in PAutre Bord) will one find waves not 
too silent nor yet too rough, but agitated just 
enough to lull him to sleep each night? Where 
else in Haiti, except in this same section of St. 
Marc, can one be assured that he will never 
know heat nor cold, as the heat of the day is 
cooled by the gentle breezes from the Carib- 


bean? Where will one find, in addition, people 
who know no bounds in extending friendly 
arms of welcome to the stranger, showing him 
that they feel honored in having him in their 
midst (as long as the stranger adapts himself 
to the conventions and mode of life of the com. 
munity ) ? 

And after all, what helps to make a city ugly 
or beautiful, hostile or hospitable? It is the 
amount and quality of honesty and sincerity a 
stranger finds in the hearts of the inhabitants, 
These two characteristics flourished in much of 
the sandy soil of St. Marc and played an im- 
portant part in keeping alive memories of the 
happy days I spent there. One must often delve 
deeper than outward appearances to reach the 
finer and more lasting attributes of life. 





DARK QUARRY 

(Continued from Page 21) 
must save others. He would have to finally 
break with tradition and habit. He saw at last 
that all men must live and breathe beyond the 
measurements allotted. They must grow and 
fill the sky with their magnitude, none excluded 
wilfully by others. 

When he returned to the Flat he saw what 
apparently was the lynching party gathered in 
the local saloon. He entered and found them 
all quite disgruntled, licking their wounds. 
“Hey, Chester, where the hell you been? What 
happened to the damn nigger? Chester, the 
lousy son of a ——— got away!” 

The place was clotted with smoke and stale 
air and dispositions with fatigue and shifting, 
burning annoyance. The men turned to Ches- 
ter, and he stood there, calm and unswerving. 

“Yeah, I know he got away.” He looked at 
them steadily, the gentle coolness still inside 
him. “Yeah, I know he got away,” he repeated 
—*Thank God !” 


Peace 
By ETHOLIA A. ROBINSON 


HROUGH the market places 


walks the world 


Shopping for a peace 
Not the real peace 


At the price of 


Good will to all men 
But an artificial peace 


A gaudy peace 


From the bargain piles 
At the price of force. 








Race Relations’ Forbidden Read 


COLOR BLIND. By Margaret Halsey. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 1946. $2.50. 


\ ARGARET Halsey has in Color Blind rendered a 
s unique service to our country if we have the 
sense to accept the bare truth about a great problem 
of man’s relations to man on the racial front. The 
bare truth that she presents is not just a citation of 
compsrative sttaistical facts about tuberculosis and vene- 
real disease, and conditions as refiected in home own- 
ership, economic status, educational per capita expendi- 
tures, and race riots. She considers the subjects from 
which the more timid shy, and which the violent Negro- 
phobe openly flouts as his all-sufficient excuse for re- 
jecting any and all arguments for giving the Negro a 
chance to enjoy the democracy of which America boasts 
so proudly. She discusses “Sex, Jealousy, and the 
Negro,’ “Would You Like Your Daughter to Marry 
One?” in full chapters; and raises the questions of 
Negroes’ living in so-called white neighborhoods, and 
whites’ and Negroes’ dancing together, and meeting on 
all planes—social, economic, and political—as absolute 
equals. 

Her treatise is not based on purposeful research 
and investigations, conceived in a scientific spirit of 
curiosity. Strange as it may seem the facts presented, 
the philosophy of race relationships unfolded, and the 
conclusions drawn stemmed from a practical war ex- 
perience in a New York interracial canteen where Miss 
Halsey acted as a captain of a shift of Junior Hostesses 
(of 50 or 60, some five or six were Negro girls) who 
served as companions and dancing partners to many 
thousands of servicemen. These servicemen, white and 
Negro, came from all sections of the country North 
and South, and therefore posed all kinds of questions 
for those in authority to handle. The hostesses had to 
be briefed on their behavior when an cbstreperous south- 
erner or racial extremist sought to force his racial in- 
tolerance ideas into a situation where a white girl was 
in the company of a Negro serviceman. The band 
leader had to be alert to the command to play the 
national anthem when actual physical clashes were 
threatened. These and other precautionary measures 


are described in Color Blind; but the most interesting . 


and, I believe, helpful parts of the book are those 
which seek to analyze the whole problem and to out- 
line measures that can be taken to ameliorate the situ- 
ation. 

A little more than six pages are devoted to the mem- 
orandum which Miss Halsey prepared for her white 
hostesses on the subject of dancing with Negro service- 
men. Many persons will be interested in learning how 
it came to be written, as it will be remembered that 
it leaked out and was published during the war. It 
caused quite a sensation in some quarters. Miss Halsey 
described the most interesting and helpful mecting that 
followed with illuminating facts about the reaction of 
some of the young ladies’ relatives and friends, as well 
as that of “A Real Pure White American,” who wrote 





New Books On Our Bookshelf 






a rather abusive Ietter—the only one of this type re- 
ceived by her. 

“Nobody with any pretension to realism expects to 
obliterate prejudice and expunge it. .. . It is the busi- 
ness of churchmen and philosophers to go questing for 
absolutes. For the layman, the. improvement of race 
(or any other) relations is a matter of degree. The 
task is not to do away with prejudice. . . . The task is 
to narrow the field in which prejudice operates.” 


The most difficult of sex discussions is that involved 
in Negro-white relationships in the United States of 
America. Miss Halsey makes no attempt to sidestep it 
and goes right to the heart of the subject. 

Another phase of Negro-white relations seldom 
touched upon by writers is that of the Negro’s reaction 
to white people, especially in treating the subject of 
intermarriage. “And there are two elements involved 
in the issue of intermarriage. One is how the Negro 
looks to us. The other is how we look to the Negro. 
On the record the white American is, to the Negro, 
the bully, the lyncher, the coward, the hypocrite—the 
seeker after empty, two-for-a-nickel ‘superiority’ whose 
chivalric defense of radiant womanhood consists of 
sending two hundred armed whites against a solitary 
unarmed } gro.” “What attracts the Negro about white 
people is not what we are, but what we have—our 
freedom. Negroes are nct interested in inter- 
marriage for the very sound reason that there is no 
percentage in it for them.” 

One of the high spots is her chapter on “The Care 
and Feeding of Bigots.” She compares the methods 
pursued by Hitler and Bilbo. “The Senator uses Hitler's 
formula of taking an extremely simple idea and saying 
it over and over. But the parallel breaks off here: 
democracy produces both heroes and villains, but it dif- 
fers from a fascist state in that it does not produce 
a hero who is a villain.” The exhibitionistic vulgarity 
of Bilbo makes his whole approach to the subject of race 
relations, she avers, seem like a “vaudeville act in pur- 
gatory. . . .” “He does not deal with problems. He 
trades on them.” 

In her search for solutions she encourages Negro 
resentment; insists on the problem being country wide 
and not sectional; advocates wider distribution of the 
Negro population to reduce the ratio of Negroes where 
they are in solid masses and to bring them in contact 
with whites where they are not known. 

Programs of improvement are outlined for individvals 
and for communities. 

For the individual she advises that you (1) select 
some activity that is in line with your own personality 
and the framework of your life, (2) write letters to 
radio stations, newspapers, institutions and individuals— 
Congressmen, for instance—applauding them and ex- 
pressing disapproval according to the courage or back- 
wardness of their acts, (3) give money to organizations 
working for improved race relations, (4) read enlight- 
ening books on the subject—Lillian Smith’s Strange 
Fruit and/or Richard Wright’s Native Son and Black 
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Boy, Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (or parts 
thereof), Negro newspapers and magazines, and (5) 
have some Negro speaker address your club, or literary 
or discussion group, or have a Negro minister fill your 
church’s pulpit on some appropriate occasion. 

For the community she suggests (1) admission of a 
few Negro children to schools and camps which hitherto 
have excluded them, (2) introduction of Negro em- 
ployees into industry and business where they have not 
had a chance (involves a good job in public relations 
“the specialité de la maison of American business”), and 
(3) association of Negroes and whites in public and 
private welfare agencies for community and intergroup 
improvement. 

As you see, the book is addressed principally to a 
white audience to whom she offers some helpful notes 
on methods to be followed, and personal attitudes to- 
ward Negroes who are not all alike and vary as do 
white people in their ideas as to what are the most 
judicious courses for them to pursue in race improve- 
ment. 


Throughout the treatise Miss Halsey throws in a 
note of humor here and there, which lightens the text 
and makes the reading easier. Withal she gives hope 
as she provides an excellent, serious contribution to the 
literature of one of America’s and of the world’s most 
difficult problems. 

—EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 





A Dynamic Problem 
IN SEARCH OF THE REGIONAL BALANCE OF 


AMERICA. Edited by Howard W. Odum and 
Katharine Jocher. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1946. $3.00. 


HE volume, prepared by some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in America’s sociclogy (Odum, 
Jocher, Ogburn, Charles S. Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, 
and others), harps on the thesis that “the most dynamic 
problem in post-war America, namely, the achievement 
of the regional quality and balance of America, is of 
One part with the search for a better regional balance 
of people and resources everywhere.” The thesis is the 
cumulative outgrowth of the first quarter century’s work 
of the Institute for Research in Social Science of the 
University cf North Carolina and Social Forces, and 
reflects the persistent attempt to contribute sound theory 
which has developed out of empirical research that can 
also be applied to practical social study and direction. 
All the chapters here touch, in a way, on the per- 
sistent problem of the Negro in the South: but severa! 
of them, and they are also the best ones in the whole 
volume, deal directly with that problem (Odum’s “The 
Way of the South,” Ogburn’s “Ideologies of the South 
in Transition,” Johnson’s “Social Changes and Their 
Effects on Race Relations in the South,” Smith’s “A 
Demographic Study of the American Negro.”). All in 
all, the title cf the volume is rather misleading and cer- 
tainly will not attract many readers; but its contents 

are worth their value in gold. 
—-JOSEPH S. ROUCEK. 
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Two Stories of Color 


JULE: A Novel. By George Wylie Henderson, 
New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1946, 
$2.50. 

QUALITY: A Novel. By Cid Ricketts Sumner. In. 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, | 946, 


$2.75. 


often a Negro character dignified by the central 
position in a full-length novel is an unattractive, 
even a repelling personality. Too often primitive, over- 
sexed, a creature of mere appetites and sensations, the 
portrait is frequently acclaimed, despite outraged mi- 
nority protest. The author's color and previous condi- 
tion of environment and experience seem to make little 
difference. Jule, main character in the novel of the 
same name, though by no means a Black April in sexual 
prowess or a Bigger Thomas in blind hate, remains, like 
them, primitive, clemental—and rather meaningless 

Jule appears to obey his mother’s injunction “t 
somebody,” for his career becomes a modest succ: 
story. But it is not convincing. Things simply happen 
Jule. He accepts whatever comes and goes on speaking 
in words of one syllable. There is no struggle. There is 
no development. Throughout the commonplace narra- 
tive Jule remains colorless and passive, with little feel- 
ing and no sensitivity. The character simply does not 
come alive. 

If Jule scarcely ever becomes a sentient being, Pinkey, 
heroine of Quality, broods over her love affair so long 
that the reader very nearly dismisses her as being un- 
balanced. True, her love affair is no ordinary one, for 
Pinkey, light enough to pass (except among Negroes!), 
has run away from her white lover in Boston to her 
grandmother, Aunt Dicey, in Liberty Grove, Mississippi 
Bitter at the color bar, bitter at her own weakness in 
coming home, gradually she finds solace in her profes- 
sion of nursing. 

Confidence in herself, nurtured by the realization of 
her usefulness, is fully restored while nursing Aunt 
Dicey’s former mistress, the imperious and crotchety 
Miss Em, who represents the remnant of so-called south- 
ern gentility in the little town. Miss Em stoops to 
humiliate Pinkey, who is really keeping her alive, in 
ways no genuine “quality folk” would. Yet grudgingly 
and ever so slowly the dying woman admits that Pinkey 


‘js different, not merely from most Negroes but from 


most people. In making the granddaughter of her ser- 
vant her heir, Miss Em finally and fully recognizes that 
Pinkey, like herself, is “quality.” 

Naturally, the poor whites and some would-be 
“quality” resent and contest Pinkey’s right to Miss Em’s 
estate. Thus the girl is thrown into another and larger 
emotional crisis, highly personal like her love affair but 
far more deadly. For the second time she feels the 
blighting, senseless hate of color prejudice that con- 
fronts nearly all Negroes of whatever hue at some time 
in their lives. But Pinkey faces this hatred with quiet 
courage and, as the book closes, sets about fulfilling 
what has become her cherished dream: a hospital for 


her people. 
Throughout the story this main character is handled 











with quiet sympathy and clear discernment. Quality, 
despite some flaws in secondary characters and minor 
incidents of plot, really deserves its title. 


J. WELFRED HOLMES. 


A Poison and an Antidote 
ASS HOUSE OF PREJUDICE. By Dorothy W. 


uch. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
nas 1946. $2.50. 


R lola 


on book treats the causes and results of prejudice 
toward minority groups in the United States. It 
the effects of prejudice on both the people who 
fecl it and the people toward whom it is directed. 

[he city of Los Angeles is the situs of many of the 
ncidents mentioned. These are happening, with munor 


many places. “By secing what prejudice 


variations, in 

docs in one city—in its homes and schools, in its stores 

and factories, in its hospitals and clinics, in its places 

of reation, and on its streets—we see what prejudice 
doing in our own city or twon.” 

We will look at the whole matter through people 
and their stories, remembering, as we go that prejudice 
is a disease of men’s minds.” “Here is a story of Jose 
Morales, who died at the hands of strangers simply be- 
Ca he was a Mexican.” Here is a cultured Negro 
family that was forced back to the slums because it 


could not purchase food, milk or ice in the neighborhood 
where it bought property. Here is a family that fied 
persecution in Austria to arrive in America to be 
shunned as a “dirty Jew.” 

Edith Morton, a 15-year old student, grabbed a carv- 
ing knife and slashed at Myrallee’s head merely because, 
“I hate Neegras”; and a Chinese couple was forced 
out of its home because a petition was circulated stat- 
ing “We want no Orientals here.” 

Here are American citizens who, consciously or un- 
consciously, are poisoned by prejudice toward one or 
more of the minority groups. 

“It is the wise white people who ought now to be 
angry because of race prejudice for our country will 
fail in its democracy because of race prejudice unless 
it is rooted out. It is the white people who are endan- 
gered by race prejudice in a world where there are 
many millions more of colored people than of white.” 
Ultimately it is a matter of self-preservation for the 
white races of the world. 

In beth majority and minority groups, resentments 
are magnified by adverse conditions of living, by physi- 
cal, economic, and social frustrations.” 

Mrs. Baruch believes that since prejudice is a disease 
of the mind, it is curable. She discusses ways of recog- 
nizing it and overcoming it. People must be given out- 
lets for their hostilities. “Aggressiveness, properly di- 
rected, can be a very powerful force in the achievement 
of socially desirable goals. As we translate our agegres- 
siveness into action, we can make it werk for us and for 
society instead of against us and against society.” 

[he last chapter includes a series of illuminating 
questions by which the reader can test his own reactions 

“Minority problems are problems of the majerity. 
They are the problems of all the people.” 

The author has presented her subject from a rich 


fund of knowledge, experience, and contact with situa- 
ions and informed persons. In addition to pointing out 
the areas of difficulty, she has made suggestions for 
remedial activity. 

The story is well presented, it moves along rapidly ; 
and the language is within the grasp of the average 


reader 


MARION C. HARRIS 


Two Books for “The Small Fry’”’ 
TWELVE O'CLOCK WHISTLE. By Jerrold Beim. 


ustrated by Ernest Crichlow. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company. 1946. $2.00. 


ECAUSE his father worked in an automobile factory, 
Mitch thought he actually made the cars single- 

handed. The day he took his father’s forgotten lunch 
to the plant he found that each man had just one job 
to do. Of course he was disappointed! But when his 
father let him tighten a loose screw cn newly as- 
sembled car, Mitch realized the importance of every 
single job. He was proud because he felt that he, too, 
had helped to make that car 

Last year this same team, Jerrold Beim, author of 
many excellent books for younger children, and Ernest 
Crichlow, distinguished Negro artist, brought out an 
attractive book, Two Is a Team (Harcourt Brace), which 
was an instant success. It was a practical demonstration 
of the theme of their story—white and black work- 
ing together. In this their second book together they 
have given us an equally important contribution. Not 
only is it attractive and interesting as a picture book 
but it carries a significant message as well. 

It is recommended as an excellent book for a small 
boy and his Dad to read together 

For ages 4 to 7 


BILLY BATES. By Mabel Garrett Wagner. New 
York: Friendship Press. 1946. 50 cents. 


ILLY Bates, a little barefoot Negro boy, moves with 

his parents from Arkansas to San Francisco. There 

they find all the problems which Negroes have to face 
in every large city. ° 

Billy learns how to adjust himself to new surround- 
ings and also how to be a helpful citizen in the com- 
munity. In this way, he earns full acceptance fcr him- 
self and his family. 

The attractive photographs which accompany the 
easy text help to tell the story. The pictures of the 
children in action are particularly good. 

There is much more than just an interesting story 
with appealing pictures in the 56 pages of this little 
paper-bound book. Teachers of religious and _ inter- 
cultural education will be glad to add this to the grow- 
ing list of good books on Negro-white relationships. 

It also meets one of the needs felt by many publishers 
of children’s books today—the need for more inexpen- 
sive books to attract the buyer with a limited book 


budget. 
Suitable for primary grades. 
—CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. 
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A Sound Contribution 
te Racial Harmony 


WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. A Personal Testament. 
By Ruth Smith. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
1946. $2.00. 

“TE’WO separated halves do not make a whole,” says 

Ruth Smith towards the close of White Man’s 
Burden, and this is the central thought of this good 
lady’s devout account of her life and philosophy. The 
story begins in Howard, Kansas, the scene of her youth, 
and after four years of teaching in Negro. boarding 
schcols in the Deep South and work in New York and 
elsewhere, she closes with her return to life again in 

Howard—-a much experienced person with a broad out- 

look. She is convinced that America cannot reach her 

zenith, in fact, will fail unless there is real cooperation 
and good fellowship developed between the races. Her 

“personal testament” is a “report” to those who taught 

her as a child that she must live in the “one world” 

which will prevail if mankind is not destroyed. 

Some bitter experiences encountered by Miss Smith 
began with the’ denial of admission of a Negro boy 
to her college by vote of the student body, which made 
a deep impression on her sense of justice and fair play. 
Then she met Juliette Derricotte, a young Negro woman 
of great charm and beauty, who spoke feelingly at a 
YWCA Rocky Mountain regional conference. As a 
result, Miss Smith volunteered to teach at a Negro 
girls’ school in Alabama where in the town the usual 
pattern of absolute racial separatism was enforced. 
During her two-year stay at this institution the Ku 
Klux Klan staged a parade in regalia across the campus, 
to impress the faculty and students that the white 
community would brook no open social intermingling 
of the white teachers and the students. A young male 
relative of one of the students was lynched, his parents’ 
home burned down, and the school chapel stoned by 
white hoodlums. 

In New York she helped in the Scottsboro Boys’ 
case. Later her friend Juliette Derricotte lost her life 
because of being denied access to a hospital “for whites 
only” in Dalton, Georgia, near which town Miss Der- 
ricotte had been critically injured in an automobile 
accident.* This deeply saddened Miss Smith and led her 
to a more determined resolve to give her life up to a 
sacrificial service, if necessary, in behalf of better in- 
terracial understanding. 

She believes that white adults, North and South, have 
not told the truth to their children, so hate gets too 
great a play in men’s hearts. “Should we not retell our 
legends, we white people—all of us, Northern as well 
as Southern—tell them straight and make them plain? 
. . . It would give children of this present day a better 
start than I had, certainly so far as knowing the truth 
is concerned.” 

Miss Smith is filled with the spirit of the brave mis- 
sionaries whom I knew so well in my youth in Rich- 
mond. These were courageous >eople who believed in 
a cause, dared to do the right as they knew it, never 
retreated or apologized in the face of scorn, and spoke 
out in the name of a just and merciful God who 
recognized no basic differences in men made in His 
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image. It will fill your heart with a real sense of jo 
to read Miss Smith’s testimony of faith in man who, 
through love, she believes, will eventually conquer his 
bigotry and hate. 

—EUGENE KINCKLE JONEs 





New Books Received 

SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. By Stetson Kennedy. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 

COLOR AND CONSCIENCE. By Buell G. Gallacher 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

SHINING TRUMPETS. A History of Jazz. By Rudj 
Blesh. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

NEW DAY ASCENDING. By Fred L. Brownlee. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $3.00. 

AMBER GOLD. By A. H. Maloney. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

NEW FARM HOMES FOR OLD. A Study of Rural 
Public Housing in the South. By Rupert B. Vance 
and Gordon W. Blackwell. Tuscaloosa: University of 
Alabama Press. $3.00. 

BETTER THAN LAUGHTER. Poems. By Mildred 
Louise Boie. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. $1.50. 

POWERFUL LONG LADDER. A Book of Poems. By 
Owen Dodson. New York: Farrar, Straus and Co 
$2.50. 


Pamphlets 

THE PROBLEM OF VIOLENCE. Observations on 
Race Conflict in Los Angeles. By Lloyd H. Fisher 
25 cents). INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN SAN 
DIEGO. By Laurence I. Hewes, Jr., with the Assist- 
ance of William Y. Bell, Jr. 75 cents. San Francisco 
American Council on Race Relations, Pacific Coast 
Office. 

8 MILLION DEMAND FREEDOM! WHAT ABOUT 
IT, GEN. SMUTS? By I. B. Tabata. 10 cents 
STOP SOUTH AFRICA’S CRIMES. By W. A. 
Hunton. 10 cents. New York: Council on African 
Affairs. 

LYNCHING AND FRAME-UP IN TENNESSEE. By 
Robert Minor. New York: New Century Publishers. 
25 cents. 

RACIAL MYTHS. By Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O. P 
River Forest, Illinois: Rosary College. 25 cents 
(Suitable as collateral reading for high school and 
college classes in religion, social studies, biology and 
anthropology and for use in study clubs.) 





ANNOUNCING THE 


15th VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
CAMPAIGN _ 
a nation-wide program for youth 
and adults 
“THE FUTURE is YOURS— 
PLAN AND PREPARE!’ 
March 16-23, 1947 
for further information address: 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 

















HARPER & BROTH ERS announce the most important group 


of books ever published on the Negro Problem 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 


The Negro Problem and American Democracy 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


Professor of Social Economy, University of Stockholm 


. this book is the best single factual re- 
port on the American Negro and on the 
white man’s problem. It is monumental.”— 
Jonathan Daniels, Book-of-the-Month Club 


Here is the most up-to-date, thorough and 
penetrating analysis of the problem of the 
American Negro which has yet appeared. It 
has been acclaimed by scores of reviewers as 


the book essential to an understanding and a 
constructive program regarding the Negro’s 
relation to the American society. 


“Probably no other book has more exact in- 
formation, more richness of Negro lore .. . 
Myrdal’s book has become the Bible of the 
whole world, white or black, that is anxious 
about the Negroes, that wants to know what 
they are really like and what is to become 
of them.”’—Sinclair Lewis 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE. The 


Irrepressible 


News. 


“North and South, any thinking American 
who dips into this big book will recognize, 
not only the scientific curiosity, but the 
charm and detachment of this Swedish ob- 
server. Certainly the color problem in 
America has never before had so thorough 
a study.”—Lewis Gannett, MN. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 

Complete in one volume @ $6.00 


Buell G. Gallagher. 


Conflict. By 


A scathing indictment of the hypocrisy and evasiveness of white Christianity in its failure 


to face the implications of racial arrogance and segregation. 


$2.50 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Study of Administrative 
Policies and Practices in Seven School Systems. By Theodore Brameld. A first-hand study 
of how school systems in seven representative cities have approached problems in inter- 


cultural relations. $2.50 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS. Its Origin and Development. 
By Brailsford R. Brazeal. The illuminating story of the beginnings, growth and present 
activities of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters that symbolizes a noteworthy advance 
in the Negroes’ economic status. $3.00 
PROBING OUR PREJUDICES. A Unit for High School Students. By Hortense Powder- 
maker. A popularly presented analysis of where prejudices come from and how they can 
be understood and lessened. $1.00 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. By Melville J. Herskovits. Designed to dispel the 


myth that Negro history is devoid of cultural importance and maturity. $4.00 


THE NEGRO'S SHARE. By Richard Sterner. 


American national income goes to the American Negro. $4.50 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION. By Charles S. Johnson. A study of racial 


segregation and discrimination in matters of housing, occupations, education, recreation, etc. 


$3.50 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Edited by Otto Klineberg. A sum- 
mary of findings as to physical and psychological traits of the Negro. $4.00 


A unique study of how much of the 


At your bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS * 49 East 33rd Street . 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
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7 EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


* of Scientific Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


R success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make hye ae onder 7 here is your opporty- 
nity, take immediate advantage of 
COST OF COURSE enedmeenenn-amees, DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 
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For herther information write 
@ Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria and th: Belgian 
Congo and was a delegate and speaker at the Wey 
Africa Regional Conference, Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. 


New School for Social Research Adds Negro 
Scholars to Faculty 
The New School for Social Research, 66 Wey 
Twelfth Street, New York City, appointed five d& 
tinguished Negro scholars to its faculty last fai! They 
are Dr. Alain Locke, Dr. Lawrence Reddick, D: Arthy 
P. Davis, Sterling Brown and Edgar Rogie Clark 4g 
of these new appointees are teaching in a lecture serie 
entitled “The Negro Contribution to American Cy 


ture.” 
* * * 


OUR COVER 

Camilla Williams, brilliant young scprano, who 
photograph appears on our cover, made her operat; 
debut last spring in the title role of Puccini's “Madam 
Butterfly,” at New York’s City Center. The first Negy 
to sing a woman's lead for the New York City Open 
Company, she received a warm ovation from the @ 
pacity audience and the acclaim of the metropolita 
press. Among the distinguished persons in the audience 
was a famous American “Butterfly,” Geraldine Farrar, 
who had previously heard Miss Williams in a concn 
given in Stamford, Connecticut. Following this concen 
performance, Miss Farrar wrote Arthur Judson, o 
Columbia Concerts, Inc., under whose management Mis 
Williams appears, “I was quite unprepared for this 
young woman’s obvious high gifts. . . . I should like » 
voice my unsolicited appreciation and hope that, unde 
careful management and encouragement, the rich prom 
ise she shows will mature to even higher artistc 
endeavors.” 

An account of the operatic debut in Newsweek, d 
May 27, 1946, said, in part: “And the young sopram 
had one special booster who had every reason to & 
critical: Geraldine Farrar, the greatest Butterfly of he 
time. Asked by Newsweek if Miss Williams had th 
potentialities of a great Butterfly, Miss Farrar a 
swered: ‘I would say that already she is one of th 
great Butterflies of our day.’ ” 

Miss Williams was born in Danville, Virginia, and 
was graduated from Virginia State College with honon 
in music. Granted a scholarship by the Alumni Aso 
ciation she went to Philadelphia where, under th 
direction of Mme. Marian Szkley-Freschi, she began 3 
course of intensive studies to prepare her for the com 
cert and operatic stage. She won the annual Maria 
Anderson Award in 1943 and again in 1944. Soon after 
she won further recognition when she topped the larg 
entry list of gifted young musicians in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Youth Concert Auditions. Her award wa 
an appearance with the orchestra on November }4, 
1944, under the direction of Eugene Ormandy. Cor 
tinuing her studies, with Cesare Sodero, Camilla Wi 
liams began to fill a limited number of concert engage 
ments. 
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The New Year 1946 brought an audition with Laszlo 
Halasz, Artistic and Music Director of the New York 
City Opera Company. Struck by her spectacular poten- 
talities, Mr. Halasz offered her the role of “Butterfly.” 
Previous! y she had been signed to record exclusively 
for RCA Victor. : 

Miss Williams’ photograph as Cio-Cio-San in 
“Madame Butterfly” appeared in the November 1946 
sue of Theatre Arts. 

* * * 


PEPSI-COLA 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Calling attention last fall to the third scholarship 
competition offered by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard 
University and a member‘of the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board, ureed principals of Negro high schools to register. 

He pointed out that of the 121 scholarships granted 
ach year, twenty are set aside particularly for Negro 
youth in those southern states having separate educa- 
tonal systems. Two such scholarships are awarded in 
both Mississipi amd South Carolina, and one each in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
suri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
firginia, and West Virginia. In all other states Negro 
and white candidates compete for the same scholarships. 

In the two years this scholarship program has been 
in operation 38 Negro boys and girls have won scholar- 
ships and 167 have been awarded Certificates of Merit. 

Under the liberal terms of these scholarships, each 
winner will have his tuition paid for four years to any 
college he wishes to attend, and in addition to other 
required fees, he will receive $25 a month for inci- 
dentals during the four school years and traveling 
expenses at the rate of three cents a mile for one round 
trip from home to college cach year. The five runners- 
up for each scholarship granted will receive the Certi- 
ficates of Merit which carry with them a $50 award 
payable when the winners enter college. 

Announcements of this third scholarship competition 
sent to all high school principals of the United States 
and territories set December 20 as the closing date of 
registration. On Friday, February 14, a special aptitude 
test, which is prepared ‘and scored by the College En- 
trance Examination Board and used as one of the chief 
bases of selecting the winners, will be administered in 
each of the participating schools. 

The winners will be announced in April. 

Endorsed by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, three unique features set this pro- 
gram apart from other scholarship competitons: (1) the 
fact that the administration has been placed in the 
hands of an incorporated group of educators—the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board; (2) the election of 
candidates by their own classmates to participate in the 
competition; and (3) the broad bases used for select- 
ing the scholarship winners. 

Believing that the scholarship winners should be 
young men and women who show certain definite leader- 
ship qualifications as well as high scholastic ability, the 
Board has devised this unusual method of selection: 

(Continued on Page 47) 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 

of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 


261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
—__-_-o-——__"_"_—_ 
REGISTRATION 
SUMMER QUARTER: 
Pirst Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 
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BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal } P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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| = «WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
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ber 


fjheyney Training 


School jor | 


a TATE TEACHES 
YNEY EWM 


YLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Eles pentany Education : 
rimary, Grades 1-5) ....... ..- BS. Degree 

Elementary Ed 

(Inte rmediate, Grades 48) .... ..BB. Degree 
t—Home Economics: 

Plementary and High School) -BS. Degree 
4—Industrial Arte: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Graduation from a standard four-year h school 

required for admission 
The State Teachers’ ogee at Cheyney, Pa. is 
fully acoredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 


| For further information and catalog write to: 
| LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
| CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

















I Cc DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


Intormeron eddress 


The Registrar 

















“SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY; 











TEACHING 
4 Exaltation of the Wisest and Best in Negro Life 
} Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, Business, and 
Extra-Curricular Activities Determined by This Aim 
) <A State and Federal Supported Institution. “A” 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
7 Secondary Schcols. Excellent Physical Plant. 
For General Information Write: THE REGISTRAR 


__ Southern earrertantaatel seme ————e 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—_o——_ 

Graduate Courses Leading te 
the MA. and MLS. Degree 
—o—- 

Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
Collece of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
Por information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
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' Hope Institute 


First model hospital for care 
of advanced cancer patients 


THE NATIONAL 
CANCER FOUNDATION 
85 FRANKLIN STREET © NEW YorK 13, N. yY. 





~ CHARLES L. ES L. MAXEY, JR. & co. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing booke 
| of corporations as well as making income tax re 
| ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
| and accountants to look after the interests of cor 
| respondence «tndent« 
| 85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
WOn 53403 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
* 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 











| }\Bex 1589F 


Greensbere, N. C. 
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_ Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 
* 





Two-Year Curricula in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES” HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


- 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
2 
For Information, address 


JAMES A. COLSTON, President 
i men 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Offering a liberal education under Christian 


auspices for 68 years. 
Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings — 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and | 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 
Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 
Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


Por catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYO IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 








LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education" 


@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological | 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- | 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 
———— 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
eonducted by 
he Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 
(Continued from Page 13) 


return on any bond or safe investment today, 
and it’s exactly as safe as the U. §. Currency 
and coin in his pocket, backed by the full faith 
and credit of the United States of America. 


The citizen can save the E-bond way for th 
down payment on a home, when homes can ly 
bought at reasonable prices again; to meet fy. 
ture mortgage payments ; to pay for higher edy. 
cation for children (by saving enough to pay 
for three years of college, for example, tha 
four-dollars-for-three return on the E-bond ip 
ten years will provide for the fourth year, free), 
Those who lay away an E-bond every month 
while they are earning, will get back four-for. 
three every month beginning in ten years, and 
that’s the best way to save up an old-age retire. 
ment fund. Those fortunate enough to be on 
the government’s social security plan can thus 
add regular income every month to their retire. 
ment checks. For those not eligible for social 
security (domestics, farmers, the  self-em- 
ployed ), it is doubly important to have money 
coming in regularly. And to those who work 
where the Payroll Savings Plan is available, | 
say: $IGN UP FOR $ECURITY right now, 
if you aren’t already saving by this plan. 

Everyone with the welfare of the race a 
heart, every magazine, newspaper, church, 
school, benevolent society, lodge, social club, is 
or should be urging Negroes to benefit by this 
Savings Bond program, for the future security 
of the individual is the basis of the well-being 
of all. 


MRS. MILLENNIUM 

(Continued from Page 17) 
the good sense to recognize a congenial friend 
when we found one, even if she did happen to 
have a different-colored skin !” 

Kathy sat down suddenly on the side of the 
bathtub. A stunned moment went by. “She 
did, really?” 

“Really.” 

Another stunned pause. Then Kathy asked, 
“What’s that woman’s name?” 

Marcia thought. “Mrs. Robinson, or Robert- 
son, or something. I forget. Why?” 


“Should be Mrs. Millennium,” Kathy said, 
and a tremulous smile began to grow amongst 
her threatening tears. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 48) 

as soot as possible after registering his school with the 
Board, the principal calls a meeting of all seniors, at 
which time the class chooses the five percent of its 
membership “most likely to make an important con- 
tribution to human progress.” Then in their own schools, 
these candidates take the special aptitude test; and on 
the basis of the scores made on this test, six candidates 
are selected by the Board as finalists for each of the 
sholarships to be awarded in that state. In choosing 
the final winners, three other factors are taken into 
consideration—scholastic record, financial need, and the 
candidates’ leadership, activity records, and class citizen- 
ship. These factors are evaluated, and from the final- 
ists are selected the promising young students who are 
w receive the scholarships 

Complete reports on the past program and a descrip- 
tion of the current competition may be had upon 
request to the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board, 532 Emer- 
son Street, Palo Alto, California 

* . * 

JAMAICA COMMUNITY SERVICE LEADER 
ASSIGNED TO SPECIAL U. S. WORK 


Dr. Richard Sylvester Grossley, director of Merrick 
Community Center, Jamaica, N. Y., has been granted 
a six months leave of absence by the Child Service 
League, which sponsors the project, to do special work 
in the United States Office of Education, according to 
a recent announcement by Miss Catherine Adikes, 
League president. 

Dr. Grossley, a native of Mississippi, received the 








WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 
Accredited by the North Central Association of 


Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 

















VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 
Class “A” College with Bachelor’s 
Degrees in: 
Business 
Natural Science 
Religious Education 


Education 
Social Science 
Languages 


Graduate Schoo] of Religion offering 
B.D. Degree. 

JOHN M. ELLISON, President 

For Information write to the 

President or Dean of College 
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Thorough Secretarial Training 
For Better Positions — At 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions—Individual Instruction 
Approved for Training Veterans 


Month Course—Business Administration & 
Accounting 
Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 
72 Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 
Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 
Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
2 Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 
Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 
Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Ro- 
mance Languages 


Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free 
Placemeat—Employment Service for Grad- 
uates and Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled 
positions last term. Supervised Dormitory Ac- 
commodations Available (Limited). 

Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning: 
Oct. 1-8, Jan. 29, April 2-8, June 16. 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 

627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47 

Pennsylvania. Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 
E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 
Home Economics 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
PuysicaL EpucaTIOon 


AGkICULTURE 
Commerciat Dietetics 
EpucaTION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 























INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection 
OUR rates are standard —and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 

See our local ayent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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EXTRA 


SAVINGS 


| SECURITY 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


STATEMENT OF THE UWNEERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life. published 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1946 

State of New York. County of New York #s.: 


Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Madeline L. Aldridge 
who having been duly sworn according to law, depose: 
and says that she is the Editorial Assistant of Opportun 
ity, Journal of Negro Life and that the following is, to 
the best cf her knowledge and belief. a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi 
eation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 11335 Broadway, Room 
826, New Ycrk 10, N. Y. 

Editor: Madeline L. Aldridge, Editorial Asst. in charge 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 
Managing Editor: None 

Business Manager: Olive L. Samuel, Business Asst., 113% 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y¥ 




















2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1155 - 


Broadway. Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; William H 
Baldwin, President, 1133 Broadway, Ro.m 826, New York 
10, N. Y.; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 113% 
Broadway. Eoom 826. New York 10, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, General Secretary, 11335 Broadway, Eoom 
826, New York 10. N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, ving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, cortain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting. is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant’ has no reason to believe that any other person. 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct im the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. - 

MADELINE L. ALDRIDGE, 
Editorial Assistant 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 

September, 1946. 


PHILIP PAVER, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March WO, 1947) 


degree of Bachelor of Science from “Alcorn 
in Mississippi, did graduate work at Columbia and G@ 
nell Universities, and received his doctorate in 
cation at New York University. 

The Merrick Community Center evolved from a 
age club initiated in 1945 by the American We 
Voluntary Services and the Child Service League 
Queens Borough. It soon outgrew its first quarters ang 
obtained a nearby building, which was repaired by @e 
teen-agers themselves under the supervision of . 
C. Weir, recreational supervisor of the Child Senn 
League. A local campaign for additional funds has 
sponsored to complete purchase of the property 
equipment ; to develop arts, crafts and hobby shops 
special interest groups and to expand the CtiVieg 
and services of the center to include club rooms, dam. 
rooms, and a meeting place for adult groups interes 
in community -~welfare 
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NURSES’ ASSOCIATION PLANS 
TO ADMIT NEGRO MEMBERS 


At the convention of the American Nurses’ Asso 
tion, held in Atlantic City last fall, its board of diregiey 
received instructions to devise a plan for admitting® 
membership those qualified Negro nurses who me 
barred from their state organization. 


Negro Nurse Wins Honorable Mention As Typical 
American Nurse 


At the same convention, Miss Hermantide G. Jong 
surgical ward instructor at Harlem Hospital, New Yet 
City, was the winning candidate from District 19 @ 
the New York State Nurses’ Association and one of & 
ten nurses in the United States receiving Honora 
Mention in the nation-wide search for the Typical 
American Nurse of 1946 

Citations were presented by Miss Katherine Dem 
ford, President of the American Nurses’ Association, @ 
the ceremonies celebrating the A.N.A.’s 50th Anni 
sary 

Miss Jones was born and has spent all of her twe 
six years in New York City, where she attended Brym 
High School and took her nurses’ training in the Hie 
lem School of Nursing. After her graduation 
honors—in 1942, she returned to Harlem Hospital 
teach students in ward procedure and efficiency, 
ing classes at the bedside. The young woman cénti 
these activities throughout the war years until 


cently when she was granted a year’s leave of a 
in order to continue her higher nursing education 
is majoring in the Nursing Arts at Columbia Uni 
sity where another twelve months of study will give 
a B.S. degree. To help pay expenses, she is on pair 
time night duty at the Post Graduate Hospital 
Queried as to the reason why she had chosen nursimg 
as a career, Miss Jones gave a direct and simple answit 
that embodied the deep-rooted ideal of service inh 
in the “born nurse” since the era of Florence Nigh 
gale. Said she: 
“I like people and want to help them.” 








